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GEORGIA’S  FORGOTTEN  INDUSTRY: 

GOLD  MINING 

By  Fletcher  M.  Green 
Part  I 

Numerous  news  items  of  recent  date  have  served  to 
revive  an  interest  in  gold  mining,  white  man’s  first 
economic  interest  in  Georgia,  but  one  long  since  almost 
forgotten.  Simple  announcements  of  fact,  editorials, 
feature  stories,  and  glaring  headlines  in  weekly  papers, 
and  state  and  metropolitan  dailies,  show  this  awakened 
interest.  One  small  weekly  announced  in  1930  that 
seven  thousand  acres  of  gold  ore  land  had  just  been 
purchased  in  the  Dahlonega  belt  by  Milwaukee  capital¬ 
ists  and  mining  interests.^  And  a  great  metropolitan 
daily  recently  reported  that  a  San  Francisco  company 
had  taken  an  option  on  fifteen  miles  of  mining  rights 
on  the  Chestatee  River,  and  would  renew  the  search 
for  gold.2  The  Representative  from  the  Ninth  Con¬ 
gressional  District,  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  an 
assay  office  at  Dahlonega,  said:  “there  has  been  a 
great  revival  of  gold  mining  interest  in  that  section.’’* 
Again,  we  see  in  bold  faced  type  the  headline:  “New 
Gold  Hunt  Flares  up  in  North  Georgia  Region.  A  New 
Gold  Rush  Is  On.’’*  The  story  recorded  that  hundreds 
of  men,  “armed  with  picks,  shovels,  and  sluice-pans,’’ 
were  prospecting  for  the  precious  yellow  metal.  In 
November  of  1933,  the  director  of  re-employment  in 

1.  GainmvUU  EagU,  February  20,  19S0. 

2.  New  York  Timm,  Oetobo’  22.  1920. 

2.  Atlanta  JonrruU,  April  21,  1920. 

4.  IfM..  March  26.  1922. 
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North  Carolina  was  urged  to  apply  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  grant  from  the  public  works  fund 
with  which  to  open  a  mammouth  ore  reducing  plant, 
somewhere  in  the  gold  region  of  either  North  Caro¬ 
lina  or  Georgia.®  We  read  too  of  the  incorporation  by 
Georgia  of  the  Loud  Gold  Mines,  Incorporated,  a 
$100,000  company  to  develop  mines  in  North  Georgia.® 
The  Civil  Works  Administration  finally  granted  Geor¬ 
gia  $9,000  with  which  to  make  a  survey  of  gold  and 
other  mineral  deposits.  The  survey  got  under  way  in 
March  of  1934,’  and  shortly  thereafter  it  was  reported 
that  a  “New  Gold  Strike  in  Georgia"  had  been  made 
in  Lumpkin  County,  by  Richard  W.  Smith  the  State 
Geologist.® 

There  has  been  little  or  no  actual  mining  of  gold  in 
Georgia  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  above  facts 
serve  to  recall  the  days  of  a  real  gold  rush  in  Georgia, 
and  other  Southern  States,  which  took  place  one  hund¬ 
red  years  ago.  An  eye  witness  wrote  at  the  time  of 
the  California  rush  as  follows:  “In  1830  nearly  as  great 
excitement  prevailed  in  relation  to  them  [the  mines  of 
:he  Southern  States] ,  as  does  now  in  reference  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Persons  from  all  quarters  crowded  into  those 
regions,  and  the  product  was  then  estimated  at  $5,000,- 
000  per  annum."*  The  excitement  spread  through 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Tennessee ;  but  a  group  of  mining 
engineers,  who  toured  the  region,  found  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Georgia  to  be  the  richest  fields,  “the  real 
Potosi  of  America,"  as  they  phrased  it.  The  industry 
developed  in  the  1830s  to  such  a  degree  that  it  ranked 
second  to  agriculture,  and  it  continued  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  importance  down  to  the  Civil  War.  The  total 
production  of  the  precious  metal  by  Georgia  from  1829 

5.  Raleigh  Seivt  and  Observer.  Norember  10,  1983. 

6.  Atlanta  Journal,  December  7,  1988. 

7.  Ibid.,  January  14,  March  22,  April  18,  1984. 

8.  /bid..  May  28.  1984. 

9.  Hunt'a  Uerehanttf  Magazine  (1868),  voL  20,  p.  79. 
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to  1860  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  $25,- 
000,000  to  $61,000,000.  There  is  of  course  no  way  of 
ever  reaching  any  actual  figures  on  its  production. 

The  gold  mining  industry  of  Georgia  is  now  little 
more  than  a  memory,  for  the  people  of  the  state  never 
took  the  trouble  to  collect  and  preserve  the  records. 
Several  newspapers  were  established  in  the  gold  region, 
but  no  file  of  any  one  of  them  is  known  to  exist.  The 
Atlanta  Journal,  of  April  29,  1934,  carried  an  editorial 
on  Nuckollsville,  one  of  the  gold  rush  towns  of  the  1830s, 
and  its  mining  journal,  the  Western  Herald.  A  sad  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  latter  paper  is  that  its  name  is  all  that  is 
known  of  it;  no  file,  not  even  a  single  issue,  is  known  to 
exist.  Yet,  as  the  Journal  editorial  says:  “A  newspaper 
functioning  in  such  a  period  and  amid  such  activities 
must  have  .  .  .  abounded  with  colorful  matter ;  and  as 
a  mirror  of  the  times,  how  interesting  a  copy  of  it 
would  be  today!” 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  tell  the  story  of 
gold  mining  in  Georgia  prior  to  1860.  The  story  divides 
itself  into  four  major  sections:  namely,  (1),  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  early  interests  and  attempts  of  the  Spanish 
to  locate  the  mines  reported  by  the  Indians;  (2),  the 
discovery,  the  rush  of  miners  to,  and  the  development 
of  the  mines,  1829  to  1837;  (3),  the  establishment  of 
the  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonega  and  the  exploitation  of 
the  mines  down  to  their  desertion  in  1849  for  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  fields;  and  (4),  a  revival  of  activity  just  prior 
to  the  Civil  War. 

The  first  invasion  of  the  white  race  in  Georgia  was  in 
search  of  gold,  and  the  history  of  the  Spanish  explora¬ 
tion  of  the  state  centers  largely  about  the  precious 
metal.  The  rich  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  South 
American  possessions  of  Spain  caused  missionaries  and 
explorers  to  visit  Florida  and  Georgia,  “impelled  by 
the  desire  to  acquire  gold  while  saving  souls.”  The 
first  recorded  reference  to  gold  in  Georgia  is  dated 
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1513,  when  Ponce  de  Leon  was  informed  of  a  rich 
cacique  in  the  interior,  who  possessed  vast  quantities 
of  gold;^®  and  in  1518,  Diego  Mirvelo  touched  the  coast 
of  Florida  and  obtained  gold,  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  the  interior.^*  In  1528,  Pamfilo  de  Narvaez, 
governor  of  Florida,  while  on  an  inland  tour  found 
“traces  of  gold.  Having  by  signs  asked  the  Indians 
whence  these  things  came,  they  motioned  to  us  that 
very  far  from  there,  was  a  provence  called  Apalachen, 
where  was  much  gold.”*^  The  province  of  Apalachen 
has  been  identified  with  the  mountain  region  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  around  the  head  waters  of  the  Chattahoochee 
River.  In  1540,  Hernando  de  Soto  made  extensive  ex¬ 
plorations  for  gold.  He  heard  of  one  section  where 
there  was  so  much  gold  that  the  Indians  wore  hats 
made  of  it.^*  One  Indian  reported  that  his  country  was 
ruled  by  a  woman  who  levied  tribute  of  gold.  This 
Indian  “showed  how  the  metal  was  taken  from  the 
earth,  melted,  and  refined,  exactly  as  though  he  had 
seen  it  all  done,  or  else  the  Devil  had  taught  him  how 
it  was;  so  that  those  who  knew  aught  of  such  matters 
declared  it  impossible  that  he  could  give  that  account 
without  having  been  an  eye-witness.”^*  One  cacique 
reported  to  de  Soto  that  in  a  province  called  Chisca 
was  a  foundry  for  gold  and  copper.^  The  province 
was  nearly  co-incident  with  the  gold  fields  of  northern 
Georgia.^*  Laudonniere  reported  in  1564  that  the 
Indians  dug  pits  in  the  streams  flowing  from  the  Ap¬ 
palachians,  collected  sand,  and  removed  gold  there- 

10.  G.  F.  Beacher,  Gdd  FiMt  of  the  Southern  Appalaehiane  (House  Document, 
No.  6.  54  Cong.,  1  Sees.,  1896),  268. 

11.  Yeateb,  HeCallie.  and  Kins,  A  Preliminary  Report  on  a  Part  of  the  Gold 
Depoeitu  of  Georgia  (Georsia  Geological  Survey  Bulletin  4-A),  26. 

12.  F.  W.  Hodge,  ed.,  “The  Narrative  of  Alvar  Nunez  Cabeca  de  Vaca”  in 
Spanish  Explorations  in  the  Southern  United  States,  ISU-lStS,  21. 

15.  T.  H.  Lewis,  ed.,  “The  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  Hernando  de  Soto. 
By  the  Gentleman  of  Elvas”  in  Spanish  Explorations  in  the  SosUhem  United 
States.  lSt8-t5tS,  164. 

14.  Ibid.,  164. 

16.  Ibid.,  180,  206,  212. 

16.  G.  F.  Kunz,  Gold  and  Silver  Ornaments  from  Mounds  of  Florida  (1887),  6*7. 
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from,  by  shaking  and  jarring  it  in  hollow  reeds.  Lau- 
donniere  tested  a  sample  of  gold  supposedly  brought 
from  the  region  of  Dahlonega.” 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  just  what 
part  of  the  gold  region  of  Georgia  the  Spanish  ex¬ 
plorers  visited.  Dr.  Charles  C.  Jones  believes  that  de 
Soto  himself  explored  the  Nacoochee  Valley,  and  that 
Tristan  de  Luna  worked  the  mines  of  the  Coosa  Valley 
in  1560;^*  and  Albert  J.  Pickett  identifies  de  Soto’s 
Chiska  as  the  present  Rome,  Georgia.^®  Charles  Lan- 
man,  however,  quotes  a  letter  of  Thomas  C.  Clingman 
in  which  he  regards  these  views  as  entitled  to  little 
credit.*®  Many  discoveries  were  made  in  the  1830s 
which  corroborates  the  belief  that  de  Soto,  or  other 
Spaniards,  worked  the  Nacoochee  mines.  While  dig¬ 
ging  a  canal  in  1834,  miners  uncovered  houses  made  of 
notched  logs  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  diameter,  which 
had  been  buried  ten  feet  and  over  which  trees  of 
hundreds  of  years  of  age  were  growing.**  Furnace^", 
iron  spoons,  earthenware,  and  leaden  plates  were  also 
uncovered  in  the  diggings.**  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  son- 
in-law  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  a  noted  mining  engineer 
engaged  at  the  mines,  himself  recovered  near  Mount 
Yonah  a  pair  of  silver  cigar  tongs,  which  he  identified 
as  of  Spanish  origin.**  George  W.  Featherstonhough, 
the  English  geologist,  describes  such  articles  as  square 
crucibles  and  stone  troughs,  which  he  attributed  to  de 
Soto.*<  This  array  of  evidence  led  James  Mooney  to 
conclude  that:  “Long  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  however,  the  existence  of  mines  of  gold  and  other 

17.  Bceker,  Gold  Fiddt,  2M>265. 

18.  /6mL,  266. 

19.  Albert  J.  Pickett.  Hiotory  of  Alabama  and  IneidentiaUy  of  Georgia  and 
Uiaeietippi  (1861).  10. 

20.  CharlM  Lanman,  Lottere  from  the  Allegheny  Mcmntaine  (1849),  189. 

21.  Southern  Banner,  June  21,  1884. 

22.  Lanman,  op*  eit.,  26. 

28.  Tbomaa  G.  Clemaon,  “Gold  and  the  Gold  Resion,”  in  the  Orion,  IV,  62-68. 

24.  G.  W.  Featherstonhoush,  A  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Minnay-Sotor,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Lead  and  Copper  Mince  of  Wieconein,  and  of  the  Gold  Region 
tn  the  Cherokee  Country  (1847),  II,  267. 
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metals  in  the  Cherokee  country  was  a  matter  of  com¬ 
mon  knowledge  among  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Augustine 
and  Santa  Elena,  and  more  than  one  expedition  had 
been  fitted  out  to  explore  the  interior.  Numerous  traces 
of  ancient  mining  operations  with  remains  of  old  shafts 
and  fortifications,  evidently  of  European  origin,  show 
that  these  discoveries  were  followed  up,  although  the 
policy  of  Spain  concealed  the  fact  from  the  outside 

world.”“ 

There  is  indubitable  proof  that  the  Indians  of  Geor¬ 
gia  had  knowledge  of  the  gold  buried  in  the  region. 
Not  only  did  they  vaguely  report  it  to  the  Spanish,  but 
they  also  had  crude  jewelry  made  of  gold.  The  miners 
of  the  1830s  found  soapstone  crucibles  in  the  placers 
which  bore  the  marks  of  Indian  handicraft.  There  is  a 
legend  that  the  Cherokees  determined  in  solemn  council 
to  put  to  death  a  group  of  Spaniards,  who  had  located 
the  mines,  to  keep  them  from  disclosing  their  location 
to  others.  This  story  is  in  accord  with  the  Indian  law 
which  condemned  to  death  those  who  disclosed  the 
existence  of  minerals  to  white  men.**  However  the 
Indians  did  not  disclose  the  exact  location  of  the  gold 
deposits  to  the  English  settlers  of  Georgia  during  the 
first  century  of  occupation. 

There  are  many  stories  concerning  the  first  discovery 
of  gold  in  modern  Georgia,  but  the  first  “first  dis¬ 
covery”  cannot  now  be  established.  There  is  one  story 
that  an  Indian  boy  found  a  gold  nugget  in  the  Chesta- 
tee  River,  not  far  from  Auraria,  in  1815,  and  that  by 
1819  prospectors  were  abroad  in  the  region.*’  W.  H. 
Fluker,  a  mining  engineer,  says  that  two  English 
miners,  travelling  as  pedlars  in  McDuffie  County,  found 
gold  in  1823;  but  having  no  money  with  which  to  buy 
the  land  and  work  the  mines,  they  interested  Jeremiah 

26.  James  Mooney,  Myttu  of  the  Cherokee  (1902),  25. 

26.  Lanman,  op  eit.,  180. 

27.  Mooney,  op.  eit.,  116. 
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Griffin,  a  wealthy  planter,  who  bought  3,000  acres  of 
land  and  began  mining  operations  in  1826.^  Lucian 
Lamar  Knight  is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that 
gold  was  mined  near  Villa  Rica,  Carroll  County,  in 
1826.29  Judge  Junius  Hillyer  also  states  in  his  Memoirs 
that  the  first  discoveries  were  made  in  1826.*®  These  are 
some  of  the  dozens  of  “first  discoveries,”  but  no  one  can 
tell  which  is  the  first. 

The  first  indisputable  record  of  gold  in  modern  Geor¬ 
gia  is  dated  1828-1829.  Placer  mines  had  been  opened 
in  Burke  and  McDowell  counties.  North  Carolina,  and 
the  gold  was  traced  southward  into  Georgia;®^  and 
several  discoveries  were  made  about  the  same  time  in 
various  places  in  the  state.  A  Negro  slave,  belonging 
to  Major  Logan  of  Loudsville,  Georgia,  returning  in 
1828  from  the  North  Carolina  mines  panned  some  gold 
on  the  Lovelady  place  in  what  is  now  White  County.** 
Another  Negro  in  the  same  year  found  gold  on  Bear 
Creek  near  Dahlonega.  About  the  same  time  gold  was 
taken  from  Ward’s  Creek  near  Dahlonega  by  Jesse 
Hogan,  a  North  Carolina  prospector;  and  John  With- 
eroods,  or  Witherow,  of  North  Carolina  found  a  three 
ounce  nugget  in  Duke’s  Creek,  Habersham  County.** 
Benjamin  Parks  also  reported  gold  in  what  is  now 
Lumpkin  County  in  1829.*^  We  gather  from  these  re¬ 
ports  that  prospectors  were  drifting  into  Northeast 
Georgia  from  the  North  Carolina  diggings,  and  that 
the  early  discoveries  came  so  thick  and  fast  that  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  definitely  establish  priority  of 
discovery.  The  best  evidence,  however,  would  seem  to 
give  Witheroods  and  Duke’s  Creek  the  honor. 

28.  W.  H.  Fluker,  "Gold  MinitiK  in  HcDufBe  County,  GeorKia,”  in  Tran»aetion» 
of  the  American  Inatitute  of  Minins  Ensineera.  XXXIII,  119. 

29.  Lucian  Lamar  Knisht.  Georgia’t  Landmarks,  Memorials  and  Legends 
(1914),  L  S66. 

SO.  Atlanta  Journal,  October  28,  1928. 

81.  William  P.  Blake  and  Charlea  T.  Jackaon.  The  Gold  Plaeers  of  the  Vioinity 
of  Dahlonega,  Georgia  (1849),  6. 

82.  Yeatea,  McCallie,  and  Kins,  op.  eit.,  88. 

88.  Blake  and  Jackaon,  Gold  Ptoeera,  B. 

84.  A.  W.  Cain,  History  of  Lumpkin  County  for  ths  First  Hundred  Years, 
(1938),  92. 
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After  1829  discoveries  were  constantly  made  and  the 
gold  belt  was  traced  south  and  west  across  the  state 
so  that  in  a  few  years  thirty-odd  counties  were  being 
worked.*®  The  period  of  the  gold  rush  and  placer 
developments  was  now  begun.  Benjamin  Parks,  a  first 
discovered,  said  that  “Within  a  few  days  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  world  must  have  heard  of  it,  for  men 
came  from  every  state.  They  came  afoot,  on  horse¬ 
back,  and  in  wagons,  acting  more  like  crazy  men  than 
anything  else.  All  the  way  from  where  Dahlonega  now 
stands  to  Nuckollsville  there  were  men  panning  out 
of  the  branches  and  making  holes  in  the  ground.”** 
Colonel  Samuel  N.  Wales  of  Habersham  County, 
writing  to  his  Congressman  in  1830,  said:  “No  event 
within  my  recollection  has  produced  so  much  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  people,  as  the  discovery  of  gold.”*’ 
In  less  than  a  year  there  were  between  six  and  seven 
thousand  men  at  work  in  Habersham  County  and  about 
three  thousand  in  Hall.**  One  writer  described  the 
rush  as  a  kind  of  “excitement  popularly  called  ‘gold 
fever.'  This  mania  captured  all  classes  of  people,  often 
making  them  oblivious  of  duty,  forgetful  of  friends, 
and  even  of  self  and  bodily  comfort.”** 

All  the  citizens  of  Georgia  were  not  carried  away 
with  the  mania,  however,  for  the  editor  of  the  Milledge- 
ville  Journal  decried  the  discovery,  and  suggested  that 
the  legislature  pass  a  law  prohibiting,  under  severe 
penalties,  the  working  of  any  gold  mines  in  the  state.** 
He  preferred  that  the  people  of  the  state  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  agricultural  pursuits. 

S6.  Some  of  the  counties  in  which  mining  was  reported  are  as  foliows:  Carroll, 
Cass,  Cobb,  Columbia,  Coweta,  Dawson,  Douglas,  Elbert,  Forsyth,  Fulton, 
Gwinnett,  Habersham,  Hall,  Haralson,  Harris,  Lincoln,  Lumpkin,  McDuffie, 
Madison,  Milton,  Oglethorpe,  Paulding,  Rabun,  Towns,  Union,  Warren, 
White,  and  Wilkes. 

S6.  Statement  made  to  a  reporter  of  the  Atlanta  Conttitution  in  1894  and 
quoted  in  Cain,  op.  eit.,  98. 

87.  22  Cong.,  1  Ssss.,  Hotue  of  Repretentativea,  Report,  Na  89,  28-29. 

88.  Ibid.,  26-27. 

89.  G.  D.  Hubbsud.  Gotd  and  Silver  Mining  os  a  Geographic  Factor  in  the 
Development  of  the  United  Statee  (1912),  86. 

40.  Quot^  in  the  Yadkin  and  Catawba  Journal,  September  1,  1829. 
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Most  of  the  gold  region  was  in  the  unorganized 
Cherokee  Nation,  over  which  the  United  States  ex¬ 
ercised  a  supervisory  care.  But,  “The  richness  of  the 
newly  discovered  mines  brought  together  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  miners  from  Georgia,  and  the  surrounding 
States.  These  commenced  mining  chiefly  on  the  lands 
of  the  Cherokees,  and  on  that  portion  now  included  in 
Lumpkin  County,  the  Chestatee  River  then  being  the 
Eastern  boundary.  This  brought  into  the  country 
thousands  of  men  of  great  diversity  of  character,  many 
of  them  dissipated  and  regardless  of  the  future. 
Shanties  were  set  up  all  over  the  country,  where 
whiskey  was  freely  sold,  and  mountebanks  attended 
with  all  kinds  of  tricks  and  shows,  in  the  endeavor  to 
share  the  easily  gotten  gold  of  the  miners.’’**  Judge 
Junius  Hillyer  says  that  these  intruders,  numbering 
between  five  and  ten  thousand  during  the  first  year, 
were  lawless  and  turbulent,  and  resisted  all  civil  au¬ 
thority.  And  besides  “the  section  was  over  run  by 
thieves,  gamblers,  and  murderers— quarrelsome,  drunk¬ 
en  and  malicious — forming  altogether  a  lawless,  un¬ 
governable  community.  This  condition  could  not  be 
tolerated  by  an  English  people.  The  very  foundation 
of  state  authority  was  shaken  by  it.’’** 

Such  a  class  of  society  naturally  interferred  with  the 
Cherokees.  The  Indians,  mining  their  own  lands,  were 
seized  and  punished,  and  their  tools  destroyed  by  the 
white  intruders,*®  who  wished  the  gold  for  themselves. 
The  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  the 
conflict  of  red  men  and  white,  was  one  of  the  chief 
factors  in  the  determination  of  the  people  of  Georgia 
to  force  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  state.** 

The  Indians  tried  to  protect  their  interests  and  many 
serious  affrays  took  place.  At  Scudder’s  place  a  fight 

41.  Blake  and  Jaekaon,  Gold  Plaeera,  6-6. 

42.  “Memoirs”  in  the  Atlanta  Jcarnal,  Oct.  28,  1928. 

48.  Mooney,  op.  eiL,  118. 

44.  Godfrey  T.  Vigne,  Six  Months  in  Amariea  (1882),  I,  214-216. 
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was  waged  between  a  band  of  thirty  Indians  and  about 
the  same  number  of  whites;  the  weapons  were  fists, 
sticks  and  stones,  and,  while  no  lives  were  lost,  there 
were  many  blackened  eyes  and  broken  bones.*®  Again, 
about  twenty-five  Indians,  painted  and  unclothed,  but 
armed  with  sticks,  stones,  and  clubs  attacked  Messrs. 
Bolton  and  Lindsey,  who  defended  themselves  with 
their  mining  tools.  The  fight  lasted  about  two  hours 
and  six  or  seven  Indians  were  dangerously  wounded.** 

The  Cherokees  protested  to  the  United  States  agent 
against  the  violation  of  their  authority  and  of  the  non¬ 
intercourse  act  of  the  United  States.  The  agent  ordered 
the  intruders  to  cease  their  activities.  Some  respected 
the  notice,  but  the  far  greater  number  continued  their 
operations  regardless  of  his  warnings.*’  A  public 
gathering  of  Georgia  miners  communicated  with  the 
agent  as  follows:  “We  the  citizens  of  Georgia  engaged 
in  the  gold  digging  business  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
. . .  are  well  aware  that  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  intrude  .  .  . 
and  that  we  of  right  ought  to  be  stopped  .  .  .  [There¬ 
fore]  we  abandoned  our  searches  for  gold  in  the  Nation 
and  returned  to  our  homes.  But  finding  that  your 
reasonable  request  .  .  .  had  not  induced  the  citizens  of 
other  States  to  abandon  their  searches  we  again  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Nation.  ...  We  are  now  willing  to  aban¬ 
don  our  searches  .  .  .  provided  all  other  persons  are 
compelled  to  do  so.  [Otherwise  we  will  be]  the  last 
to  quit  the  mines.”** 

The  press  of  the  state  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Geor¬ 
gians  and  emphasized  the  point  that  the  gold  was  being 
taken  from  the  mines  but  neither  the  people  nor  the 

46.  Southern  Banner,  May  18,  18SS. 

46.  Southern  Banner,  May  18,  1888.  quoting  the  Weetem  Herald  of  Auraria. 
One  nude  Indian  -woman  of  powerfui  frame  jumped  into  a  pit  and  ao  eudgled 
the  miners  that  they  were  glad  to  escape  with  their  liees.  To  this  day  the 
stream  is  called  Amazon  Branch.  W.  P.  Blake.  Report  upon  the  Property 
o1  the  Mining  Company  eaUed  the  Auraria  Minet  of  Georgia  (1860),  5. 

47.  North  Carolina  Spectator  and  Weetem  Advertiser,  April  80,  1880. 

48.  Quoted  from  Annie  H.  Abel,  The  Hietory  of  Events  of  Resulting  in  Indian 
Consolidation  West  of  the  Mississippi  (A.H,A.  Report  1006),  876. 
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state  reaped  any  benefits.^*  Governor  George  R.  Gil¬ 
mer  expressed  the  belief  that  it  was  a  “sore  trial  to 
frontier  Georgians  to  keep  away  from  the  golden 
treasure  in  the  land  which  they  considered  theirs, 
whilst  it  was  plundered  by  others  who  had  no  right  to 
it  at  all.’’“ 

The  Federal  Government’s  next  step  was  to  send 
United  States  Regulars  to  drive  out  the  Georgians. 
How  many  they  drove  out  it  is  impossible  to  say.  One 
newspaper  reported  that  1,500  had  passed  through 
Columbus,  Georgia,  and  again  that  between  3,000  and 
4,000  went  north.®*  The  presence  of  United  States 
troops  complicated  matters  for  Governor  Gilmer.  In 
1830,  he  wrote  Senator  J.  M.  Berrien  as  follows:  “I  am 
in  doubt,  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  with  the  gold 
diggers.  They,  with  their  various  attendants,  foragers 
and  suppliers  make  up  between  six  and  ten  thousand 
persons.  .  .  .  The  State  considers  itself  entitled  to  all 
the  valuable  minerals  within  the  soil  of  the  Cherokee 
Territory,  by  virtue  of  its  fee  simple  ownership,  and 
is  now  permitting  itself  to  be  plundered  of  its  wealth, 
from  the  strong  desire  of  its  authorities  to  avoid  any 
collision  with  the  General  Government.  .  .  .  However 
...  it  may  become  necessary  for  the  State  to  protect 
its  property  by  taking  possession  of  the  gold  country.’’®* 
He  further  expressed  the  fear  that  the  United  States 
troops  would  lead  the  Indians,  as  well  as  the  most 
abandoned  of  the  refugee  adventurers  from  Tennessee, 
North  Carolina,  and  Alabama,  to  remain  permanently 
in  Georgia.®®  He,  therefore,  secured  the  compliance  of 
the  commander  of  the  troops  and  ordered  Cherokees 
as  well  as  all  licensed  whites  to  cease  their  mining  ac- 

49.  Georgia  Journal,  September  4.  18S0. 

60.  Georse  R.  Gilmer,  Sketehet  of  Some  of  the  Firet  SetUen  of  Vvper  Georgia, 
of  the  Cherokeea,  and  the  Author  (1865),  279. 

61.  North  Carolina  Spectator  and  WeHem  Advertieer,  March  26  and  September 
17,  1880. 

62.  Gilmer,  Georgiane.  264. 

58.  Ihid.,  269,  889. 
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tivities.®*  Governor  Gilmer  also  called  the  legislature 
into  special  session  and  it  passed  an  act  extending  the 
laws  of  Georgia  over  the  Cherokee  lands.  The 
Governor,  on  July  3,  1830,  issued  two  proclamations, 
one  declared  the  extension  of  the  state  laws  to  the 
territory,  the  other  claimed  the  mines  for  the  state 
and  ordered  all  digging  to  cease.®® 

The  intruders  paid  little  heed  to  either  proclamation 
and  Gilmer,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature,  said  that 
“paper  bullets  were  but  light  artillery  against  masses 
of  men  who  could  not  read,”  and  that  his  proclamations 
“made  slight  impression  on  heads  accustomed  to  hard 
knocks.”®*  Previously  Gilmer  had  appointed  Yelverton 
King  superintendent  of  public  lands  and  had  instructed 
him  to  exert  his  authority  to  prevent  the  Hall  County 
militia  from  interferring  with  the  Cherokees.®’ 

Under  an  act  of  December,  1830,  a  guard  of  sixty 
men  was  organized  to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  state. 
This  guard  arrested  Reverend  S.  A.  Worcester  and 
other  missionaries,  who  were  tried,  condemned,  and 
imprisoned.  The  Cherokee  Nation  brought  suit  against 
the  state  for  the  extension  of  the  state  laws  over  Chero¬ 
kee  territory.  Both  the  Worcester  vs.  Georgia  and 
Cherokee  Nation  vs.  the  State  of  Georgia  ultimately 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
decided  against  the  state.  Georgia,  however,  nullified 
the  decisions  by  ignoring  them. 

In  addition  to  the  State  Guard,  Governor  Gilmer  in¬ 
structed  the  militia  officers  in  each  of  the  frontier 
counties  bordering  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  organize 
volunteer  companies  “for  the  special  object  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  Indians  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
laws,  and  of  removing  vicious  and  refractory  white 
men  residing  among  them.”®*  The  guards  found  great 

54.  /buL,  279-280. 

56.  Abel,  op.  eit.,  S76. 

56.  Gilmer,  Georgiant,  278. 

57.  /bid..  279. 

58.  /bid.,  801. 
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difficulty  in  preventing  trespasses  on  the  gold  mines. 
The  Indians  were  hostile,  the  Georgians  were  irritated, 
and  the  citizens  of  other  states  were  anxious  to  get 
their  share  of  gold.  Typical  of  the  disorders  was  that 
which  took  place  between  the  guard  and  the  intruders 
on  January  17,  1831.  Colonel  Charles  H.  Nelson,  com¬ 
mander  of  the  guard,  says:  “We  had  warm  work  at 
Leather’s  Ford.  A  detachment  of  the  State  Guard 
under  my  command,  was  conducting  eleven  prisoners, 
when  we  were  attacked  by  about  60  men,  who  used 
every  thing  except  guns.  We  charged  on  them  and  dis¬ 
persed  every  one  of  them,  without  damage  to  my  men. 
One  of  the  assailents  received  three  very  severe 
wounds,  from  which  his  recovery  is  considered  doubt¬ 
ful.’’®*  Bands  of  white  men,  organized  as  “Pony  Clubs,’’ 
seized  the  horses  and  cattle  of  the  Indians  and  drove 
them  off,  ejected  families  from  their  homes,  and  set 
fire  to  their  buildings.®®  The  United  States  troops,  who 
had  been  stationed  near  Auraria,  began  anew  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Indians.  They  arrested  some  officers  of  the 
state  guard,®*  and  it  looked  as  if  the  state  and  Federal 
Government  would  clash.  Wilson  Lumpkin,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Gilmer  as  governor,  protested  to  President 
Jackson,  saying:  “A  crisis  has  arrived  in  our  political 
affairs,  in  the  Cherokee  portion  of  Georgia,  which  can¬ 
not  remain  in  its  present  attitude.  A  remedy  must  be 
applied.’’®^  The  remedy  was  a  treaty  by  which  the 
Cherokees  surrendered  all  their  lands  in  Georgia  and 
agreed  to  remove  to  lands  beyond  the  Mississippi  River. 

The  state  empowered  the  governor  to  take  “posses¬ 
sion  of  all  gold,  silver  and  other  mines,  situate  in  the 
Cherokee  country,  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of 
Georgia,  which  are  and  of  right  the  property  of  Geor- 

69.  Georgia  Journal,  Jan.  27,  1831.  For  other  encounters  see  Gilmer,  Georgiana, 
302  and  NUea’  Register,  XL,  28. 

60.  NUea’  Register,  XL,  132 ;  Rachel  C.  EUiton,  John  Rosa  and  the  Cherokee 
Indiana  (1914),  66. 

61.  NUea’  Register,  XLIII,  116. 

62.  Wilson  Lumpkin,  Removal  of  the  Cherokee  Indiana  from  Georgia,  lSt7- 
Itil  (1907),  I,  193. 
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gia.”  Any  person  who  should  dig  gold  was  liable  to 
four  years  of  hard  labor ;  and  all  tools,  slaves,  and  other 
property  used  in  digging  were  subject  to  seizure  and 
confiscation.*®  The  guard  arrested  many  violators  of 
the  law,  but  Augustin  S.  Clayton,  Judge  of  the  Western 
Circuit  of  Georgia,  decided  the  law  was  void  and 
liberated  some  of  the  diggers  who  had  been  arrested.** 
The  governor,  however,  ordered  the  commander  of  the 
guard  to  redouble  his  efforts. 

George  R.  Gilmer  said  the  object  of  the  state  was 
“the  increase  of  the  population,  the  excitement  of  its 
people  to  industry,  and  the  accumulation  of  wealth.” 
He  believed  that  this  could  best  be  accomplished  by 
the  operation  of  the  mines  by  the  state.  The  revenue 
thus  obtained  would  enable  the  state  “to  relieve  the 
people  from  taxation,  improve  the  public  roads,  render 
the  rivers  navigable,  and  extend  the  advantages  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  every  class  of  society."**  Wilson  Lumpkin 
bitterly  opposed  the  idea  of  a  state  monopoly;**  and 
the  question  became  an  issue  in  their  contest  for 
governor  in  1831,  which  Lumpkin  won.*’ 

The  legislature  chose  to  dispose  of  the  gold  lands  by 
lottery.  Those  entitled  to  draw  were:  male  citizens 
who  had  resided  in  the  state  for  four  years ;  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind;  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers 
killed  in  wars;  and  veterans  of  wars  with  either  the 
Indians  or  England.**  Those  who  had  made  settlements 
or  dug  gold  illegally  in  the  Cherokee  country  were 

68.  Law  of  Goorffia,  1880.  164-1S6. 

64.  Maeoti  Advertioer,  September  28,  1881. 

66.  Gilmer,  Georgiano,  284-286. 

66.  Lumpkin,  Removal  of  the  Cherokee,  L  801. 

67.  The  Macon  Advertieer,  September  28,  1881,  carried  the  following  item: 

"The  Question  At  Issue 

The  two  propositions  which  now  present  themsehres  for  the  decision  of 
Georgia,  are :  Gilmer  and  the  Laws  and  Lumpkin  and  Taxation !  1 1  Will  the 
people  hesitate  which  of  the  two  to  choose?  lliey  cannot,  they  will  not.  Let 
their  cry  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  October,  Long  Life  to  Gilmer  I  Long  Life 
to  the  Laws  I  and  Down,  Down  with  Isimpkin  and  His  Abominable  System 
of  Taxation  ! ! !" 

68.  Lawe  of  Georgia,  ISSO,  184. 
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excluded  from  the  draw.*®  The  drawing  began  October 
22,  1832  and  closed  May  3,  1833.  There  were  35,000 
prizes  of  forty  acres  each,  for  which  130,000  inhabi¬ 
tants  drew.’®  The  two  most  sought  after  prizes,  lots 
1031  and  1052,  were  drawn  by  Alfred  Allison  and 
Lewis  Hayes  respectively.”  One  of  these  lots  sold  for 
$30,000  and  the  other  was  valued  at  $100,000.”  A 
resident  of  Georgia,  writing  in  1844,  said  that  the  num¬ 
bers  1031  and  1052  caused  more  excitement  in  the 
state  than  “Fifty-four  Forty  or  Fight.” 

In  1832,  ten  new  counties  were  organized  in  the 
Cherokee  country  and  Governor  Lumpkin,  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature,  said  that  there  was  a  settled 
population  in  the  region  sufficient  to  administer  the 
laws  and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  a  wise  and  orderly 
government.  His  boast,  however,  was  not  absolutely 
true  to  facts.  The  Indians  were  daily  making  attacks 
upon  the  whites,  and  lawless  whites  were  still  terror¬ 
izing  the  country.’* 

A  convention  of  the  people  of  the  Cherokee  region, 
presided  over  by  Howell  Cobb,  was  held  and  adopted 
a  plan  of  local  government.  The  convention  resolved 
that  the  laws  could  not  be  enforced  without  the  aid  of 
a  special  guard  from  either  the  state  or  the  Federal 
Government;  that  the  people  were  in  constant  danger 
of  assassination  by  Indians  and  outlaws ;  that  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  mines,  agricultural  life,  and  growth  of 
population  were  impossible  under  existing  conditions; 
that  the  merchants  should  cease  dispensing  liquor  and 
the  sale  of  arms  to  the  Indians ;  and,  finally,  that  they 
pledged  themselves  to  select  three  male  Indians  and 
put  them  to  death  to  atone  for  every  white  man  assas- 

69.  This  exclusion  led  citisens  of  the  upp^r  counties  to  threaten  a  convention  to 
nullify  the  lottery  act.  NUet’  Regitter,  XXXIX.  458. 

70.  Giorgia  Mesaenger,  October  IS,  1882. 

71.  Southern  Banner,  May  4,  1888. 

72.  Nttee'  Register,  XLIV,  162. 

78.  Georgia  Journal,  July  9,  1884 ;  Federal  Union,  April  28,  1884 ;  Lumpkin, 
Removal  of  the  Cherokeea,  L  274-275. 
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sinated  by  an  Indian.’^  Governor  Lumpkin  responded 
with  a  special  guard,  which  he  maintained  until  he 
retired  from  office  in  1835J® 

Government  and  control  having  finally  been  estab¬ 
lished,  mining  activities  became  more  orderly  and 
systematic.  The  Cherokee  gold  region  now  began  to 
rival  that  in  the  counties  of  Habersham,  Hall,  and 
Carroll.  The  two  divisions  may  now  be  considered  as 
a  unit,  since  much  of  the  same  conditions  prevailed  in 
both.  The  chief  centers  of  mining  activities  were 
Auraria,  Dahlonega,  Clarkesville,  Villa  Rica,  Nacoo- 
chee  Valley,  and  the  Elrod  and  Potosi  mines  near 
Gainesville.’* 

In  the  excitement  of  the  gold  rush,  several  boom 
towns  sprang  up.  As  one  editor  phrased  it :  “The  rapid 
advance  and  improvement  in  the  northern  and  western 
part  of  the  State  has  already  given  to  those  sections  of 
the  country  an  interest  and  attention  with  which  it  was 
thought,  four  years  ago,  they  would  never  be  invested. 
Numerous  flourishing  villages  have  sprung  up  there  as 
if  by  magic,  and  their  enterprising  settlers  are  pursuing 
all  the  diversified  avocations  of  civilized  life.” 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  these  towns  was  Auraria, 
or  Nuckollsville  as  it  was  first  called.  The  first  house 
in  the  place  was  a  log  cabin  built  by  William  Dean  in 
June  of  1832.’*  Nathaniel  Nuckolls  then  erected  several 
log  houses,  a  hotel,  and  some  frame  houses  for  the 
accomodation  of  the  miners ;  and  the  village  was  called 
Nuckollsville,’®  though  some  spell  it  Knucklesville  and 
attribute  the  name  to  the  numerous  fist  fights  which 
took  place  over  the  mines.**  John  C.  Calhoun  acquired 

74.  The  "Resolutions  end  Plan  of  Government”  are  given  in  full  in  Lumpkin, 
Removal  of  the  Cherokee*.  I.  276-276. 

76.  Ibid.,  I,  186. 

76.  "Extent  of  the  Gold  Region  in  Georgia,”  in  Southern  Banner,  June  L,  1833, 
copied  from  the  Western  Herald;  see  also  Ameriean  Journal  of  Science 
(1833),  vol.  23,  pp.  3-4. 

77.  Macon  Advertiaer,  June  21.  1831. 

78.  Georgia  Meeeenger,  April  26,  1833. 

79.  G.  W.  Paschal,  Sinety-Four  Year*:  Agnes  Paschal  (1871),  283-234. 

80.  R.  C.  Stone,  The  Gold  Mines,  Scenery  and  Climate  of  Georgia  and  the 
Carolina*  (1878),  20. 
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mining  interests  here  and  suggested  that  the  name  be 
changed  to  Auraria,  which  was  done  in  November, 

1832. *^  The  town  quickly  drew  together  a  population 
composed  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  people,  so  that 
the  state  of  improvement  was  “unprecedented  in  any 
back  country  village  of  the  Southern  States.”  Within 
ten  months  there  were  one  hundred  dwelling  houses, 
twenty  stores,  fifteen  law  offices,  five  taverns,  and  two 
newspapers;  a  resident  population  of  more  than  one 
thousand,  and  a  fioating  population  of  ten  thousand.®* 
Two  miles  away  was  “The  Station”  where  General 
Scott  and  three  hundred  soldiers  were  to  be  found.  In 
the  election  of  April,  1833  some  eighteen  hundred 
votes  were  cast,*®  more  than  are  now  in  the  county 
even  with  women  suffrage.  Auraria  lost  out,  however, 
when  Dahlonega  was  made  the  county  seat.  This  was 
done  to  avoid  litigation,  since  Auraria  was  on  a  lot 
fraudulently  drawn  in  the  gold  lottery.*^ 

New  Mexico,  a  mining  camp,  was  selected  by  the 
inferior  court  as  the  county  seat  of  Lumpkin  County  in 

1833,  but  the  name  was  changed  to  Talonega,  or 
Dahlonega,  the  Cherokee  word  for  yellow  metal.*®  The 
town  was  laid  out  and  lots  sold,  bringing  from  $200.00 
to  $500.00  each,  and  the  village  grew  with  amazing 
rapidity.*®  A  large  and  imposing  brick  courthouse, 
which  still  stands,  was  built  in  1836,  and  the  village 
settled  down  with  a  population  of  about  800,  though 
at  the  height  of  mining  activity  there  were  5,000 
people  in  the  vicinity.*'^  Three  churches,  Methodist, 
Baptist,  and  Presbyterian,  were  soon  organized;  but 
more  typical  of  the  life  of  the  place  were  the  fifteen 
or  twenty  groceries  where  liquor  was  sold. 

81.  NUet’  ReoUter,  XLIV,  152. 

82.  Georgia  Ueeeenger,  April  25,  1888. 

88.  Paschal.  Ninety-Four  Years,  286. 

84.  Ibid.,  284. 

85.  Georgia  Messenger,  October  17,  1888. 

86.  Niles’  Register,  XLIV,  182. 

87.  H.  B.  C.  NiUe  and  H.  A.  Wilkins,  Jr.,  Geld  Mining  in  North  Carolina  and 
Adjacent  South  Appalachian  Regions  (1897),  29. 
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In  Carroll  County  several  rich  mines  were  discovered, 
and  soon  Villa  Rica,  the  city  of  riches,  was  a  thriving 
mining  town  of  2,000.  Gold  lottery  lots  of  forty  acres 
sold  from  $5,000  to  $20,000  each.®®  At  Pine  Mountain, 
near  Villa  Rica,  several  hundred  hands  were  employed ; 
and  W.  B.  Candler,  of  the  Banner  mine,  reaped  a 
harvest  of  more  than  $500,000.®®  When  news  of  the 
rich  finds  near  Auraria  and  Dahlonega  came  to  Carroll 
most  of  the  miners  drifted  on,  leaving  only  about  three 
hundred  regularly  employed.®® 

Habersham  County  was  for  years  noted  for  its  rich 
mines.  Branch,  surface,  and  vein  mines  were  opened 
and  drew  noted  capitalists  and  thousands  of  miners.®' 
Clarksville  was  the  boom  town  of  this  region.  “No 
village  presents  a  better  field  for  the  exertion  of  the 
adventurers,  the  man  of  capital  or  business ;  and  there 
is  everything  around  it  to  make  it  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  summer  resorts  in  the  south,”  said  a  writer 
in  the  Hancock  Advertiser.^^  In  1831,  the  village  con¬ 
tained  thirty-two  dwellings,  eleven  stores,  four  law 
offices,  four  apothecary  shops,  three  taverns,  a  brewery, 
a  confectionary,  a  court  house,  and  two  churches.  In 
addition  there  were  several  machine  shops  and  the 
Jacob  Stroup  Iron  Works.®*  Goods  of  all  kinds  were 
to  be  had  and  a  brisk  trade  was  carried  on,  not  only 
with  surrounding  sections  of  Georgia  but  also  with 
Tennessee  and  the  two  Carolinas.  And  yet  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Augusta  Chronicle  listed  the  following 
wants  and  needs  of  the  miners  of  the  town :  picks,  axes, 
stone  hammers,  chisels,  lamps,  oil,  rope,  and  blacksmith 
tools.  These  articles,  the  writer  said,  would  “meet  with 
quick,  extensive,  and  profitable  sale”  and  artisans  “with 
ready  and  profitable  employment.”®^ 

88.  North  Carolina  Spectator,  July  80,  1880. 
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Gainesville,  a  small  village  on  the  borders  of  the 
gold  region,  also  experienced  a  phenomenal  growth. 
At  the  Elrod  and  Potosi  mines  were  found  some  3,000 
workers;  and  in  addition  Gainesville  was  a  supply 
center  for  the  Cherokee  region.  In  1830  the  merchants 
took  in  $120,000  worth  of  gold;  and  eight  or  ten 
streets  were  laid  out  in  1831.®®  Among  the  interesting 
finds  around  Gainesville  were  lustrous  stones,  which 
Dr.  M.  F.  Stephenson  in  his  Geology  and  Minerology  of 
Georgia**  identifies  as  diamonds. 

96.  United  Statee  rdLeampk,  Hmjr  4,  18S1. 

96.  Pp.  104,  120-122.  Dr.  Stephenaon  waa  a  practical  miner  of  fifty  yeara’ 
experience  and  at  one  time  Aaaayer  of  the  Branch  Mint  at  Dahlonesa.  The 
complete  title  of  hia  hook  ia:  Geology  and  Minerology  of  Georgia,  with  a 
vartietUar  deeerigtion  of  her  riek  Diamond  Dietriet;  the  proeeee  of  toorking 
for  diamonde,  their  prioe  and  mode  for  cutting  and  eetting;  her  Gold,  Siver, 
Copper,  Lead,  Iron,  Manganeee,  Graphite,  Kaolin,  Coal,  ftraeiay.  Mica, 
Corundum,  Slate,  Marble,  etc.  It  waa  publi^ed  in  1871. 


(To  be  concluded  in  Part  II) 


EDUCATION  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  IN  GEORGIA 


By  R.  R.  Hollingsworth 
Part  I 

The  first  constitution  of  the  state  of  Georgia  (1777), 
provided  that  schools  should  be  erected  in  each  county 
and  supported  by  the  state.^  A  defective  poor  school 
system  originated  in  an  act  passed  in  1783  and  was  in¬ 
augurated  in  December,  1817.2  This  was  the  principal 
legislation  for  education  until  December,  1821.  At  this 
time  an  act  was  passed  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  county  academies  and  to  increase  the  funds  for  free 
schools.  The  next  legislation  that  dealt  with  public 
elementary  education  was  passed  in  December,  1822. 
This  law  required  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  each 
county  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  poor 
children  in  their  respective  counties.  The  law  passed 
in  December,  1823  altered  the  act  of  the  previous  year 
and  made  provision  for  the  annual  distribution  of  the 
income  from  the  poor  fund  among  the  counties  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  white  population,  for  the  tuition  of 
each  indigent  child  for  a  period  of  three  years.*  This 
law  served  as  a  basis  of  elementary  education  in  Geor¬ 
gia  up  to  1860.  But  for  the  element  of  charity  in  the 
legislation  relative  to  education  before  the  war,  the 
practice  would  no  doubt  have  been  of  greater  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  people. 

Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  Georgia  Teachers’ 
Association  and  the  Southern  School  Journal  to  get 
definite  action  on  education  by  the  state  legislature. 
Many  leaders,  among  whom  were.  Governor  Herschel 
V.  Johnson,  Honorable  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb,  one  of 

1.  F.  N.  Thorpe,  ed..  The  Federal  and  State  Conetitutiona,  Colonial  Chartert, 
and  Other  Organic  Laiot  (WashinKton,  1909),  II.  784. 

2.  D.  W.  Lewis,  Report  on  Publie  Education  (MiUedKeville.  1860),  10. 

3.  E.  W.  Knight,  Public  Education  in  the  South  (New  York,  1922),  186,  186; 
Lewis,  op.  eit.,  10,  11. 
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Georgia’s  greatest  lawyers,  and  Joseph  E.  Brown,  held 
that  the  only  remedy  for  the  defects  in  the  system 
would  come  thru  equality  of  education  to  all  thru 
a  truly  free  public  school  system.  Public  agitation  at 
this  time  began  to  center  chiefly  on  the  methods  of 
obtaining  the  money  for  the  support  of  a  public  school 
system,  and  left  the  details  of  the  system  to  later  efforts. 
It  was  suggested  by  Howell  Cobb,  in  his  lecture  on 
public  education,  delivered  in  Milledgeville  in  1853, 
that  the  rental  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad 
be  used  as  a  source  of  revenue  for  a  public  school 
system.  He  estimated  that  the  annual  income  from 
this  property  would  be  about  $300,000.  This  idea  of 
dedicating  this  great  artery  of  trade  to  the  cause  of 
education  became  quite  popular  and  definite  action 
was  soon  to  follow.  Governor  Brown  in  his  message  to 
the  legislature  in  1858  favored  the  above  plan  for  a 
school  fund.  The  people  of  the  state  were  beginning 
to  feel  the  need  of  a  public  school  system.* 

On  December  11,  1858,  the  legislature  set  apart 
$100,000  annually  of  the  net  earnings  of  the  rental 
of  this  road  (state  property)  to  be  used  in  financing 
a  public  school  system  for  the  state,  and  provided  that 
when  any  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  the  state  was 
paid,  bonds  of  the  state  of  a  like  amount  as  those  taken 
up  should  be  executed  by  the  Governor  and  deposited 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  should  hold  them 
as  trustee  of  the  Educational  Fund,  the  interest  there¬ 
on  at  six  per  cent  to  be  appropriated  to  school  purposes. 
Governor  Brown  in  1859  suggested  to  the  Legislature 
that  that  amount  be  increased  by  $50,000  in  the  annual 
appropriation  of  the  state  road.  He  also  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
the  state  with  an  office  in  the  State  House  and  to  whom 
every  ordinary  in  the  state  shall  make  annual  reports 
of  all  funds  paid  in  by  the  Treasury,  accompanied  with 

4.  Report  of  the  Commiaaioner  of  Education  of  Georgia  1SS8,  12-18 ;  Lewis, 
op.  eit.,  8S-40. 
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the  necessary  receipts  and  vouchers  to  be  kept  on 
record  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  This  super¬ 
intendent  would  have  the  power  to  call  any  ordinary 
to  account  for  money  entrusted  to  him  for  education.® 
No  uniform  system  of  education  was  formulated,  but 
each  county  was  left  with  the  necessary  power  and 
resources  to  establish  common  free  schools.®  About 
$150,000  was  distributed  from  the  Treasury  among 
the  counties  for  educational  purposes  in  1859  and  a 
like  sum  for  1860,  thus  enabling  thousands  of  children 
to  acquire  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  This  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  law  allowed  the  people  of  any  county  to 
create  free  schools  and  use  its  share  of  the  funds  for 
this  purpose;  and  in  1860  in  Forsyth  County  free 
schools  were  established  and  successfully  operated.  In 
1860  a  bill  was  proposed  by  the  legislature  to  create 
and  establish  a  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  to  de¬ 
fine  his  duties,  and  provide  for  his  appointment,  but 
it  was  not  passed.  These  measures  contemplated  the 
realization  in  the  near  future  of  a  fund  sufficient  to 
establish  a  system  of  free  schools  for  the  whole  state. 
This  hope,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  realized  but 
for  the  Civil  War.  The  state  was  beginning  to  redeem 
its  name  from  the  accusations  that  had  been  so  justly 
charged  against  it,  when  the  war  came  and  prevented 
further  progress  in  education  for  some  years.’ 

The  Presidential  Plan  of  Restoration  was  initiated 
in  Georgia  on  June  17,  1865.  On  this  date  the  president 
issued  his  restoration  policy  and  appointed  James 
Johnson  provisional  governor  of  the  State.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  the  constitutional  convention  made  provision  for 
a  general  state  election  to  be  held  on  the  following 
November  15.  On  December  4,  the  legislature  that  was 
elected  November  15  assembled.  The  provisional 
governor  laid  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  before  that 

6.  Liewia,  op.  eit,  70,  71. 

6.  Acts  oi  Georgia  18SS,  40-61. 

7.  Lewis,  op.  eit.,  70-74:  T.  P.  Jsnes.  Handbook  o1  Georgia  (AtUuita,  1876), 
179-186. 
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body  and  the  document  was  ratified  five  days  later. 
After  this  the  provisional  governor  was  relieved,  and 
December  14  Jenkins,  the  governor-elect  was  inau¬ 
gurated.  The  governor  on  December  5,  delivered  his 
first  message  to  the  two  Houses  in  joint  session.  He 
reminded  that  body  of  its  duty  towards  the  subject  of 
education.  He  contended  that  the  government  of  the 
state  was  under  obligations  to  provide  training  for  the 
people  of  the  state  for  leadership  and  the  fundamentals 
of  education.  “To  the  prompt  discharge  of  this  im¬ 
portant  duty  interest,  honor  and  patriotism  all  unite  to 
invite  you.’’*  During  this  session  of  the  legislature, 
bills  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools  were  in¬ 
troduced,  but  the  time  of  the  Assembly  was  given  over 
chiefly  to  pressing  temporary  measures  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  constructive  plans  of  permanent  progress,  in¬ 
cluding  school  legislation,  were  considered.  However, 
in  this  the  first  session,  a  committee  of  sixteen  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  House  to  digest  plans  for  a  common 
school  system  and  report  to  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly.  At  the  same  time  the  Senate  like¬ 
wise  appointed  a  committee  on  Public  Education  and 
Free  Schools.®  When  the  General  Assembly  met  in  its 
second  session  November  1,  1866,  Governor  Jenkins 
addressed  both  Houses  in  joint  session.  His  suggestions 
to  that  body  on  education  were  interesting  and  em¬ 
phatic.  After  commenting  upon  the  growth  and  needs 
of  the  state  he  said  that  “It  offers  to  the  people  of 
Georgia  very  great  educational  advantages,  whilst  the 
tone  of  moral  and  religious  opinion  and  feeling  is  de¬ 
cidedly  high,  without  the  slightest  taint  of  sectarian 
bias.’’*®  He  recognized  that  we  live  in  an  age  when 
the  state  needed  educated  minds  and  trained  citizens 
for  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  the  state.  He  held  that 
“Any  people  neglecting  to  provide  either  elementary 

8.  Senate  Journal  o/  Georgia  8. 

9.  Houee  Journal  of  Georgia  1885-1888,  295 ;  Senate  Journal  of  Georgia 
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10.  Senate  Journal  of  Georgia  1888,  11^18. 
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education  for  the  masses,  or  to  afford  facilities  for  ob¬ 
taining  such  higher  and  more  extended  knowledge  as 
will  enable  their  youth,  passing  into  manhood,  to  master 
in  due  time,  difficult  problems  in  political  economy  and 
in  State  policy  will  assuredly  fall  behind  in  the  com¬ 
petition  of  State  and  nations  for  superior  develop- 
ment.”“  According  to  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862,  Con¬ 
gress  decreed  that  large  tracts  of  public  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  the  several 
states.  At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  No¬ 
vember,  1866,  that  body  accepted  for  the  purpose  in¬ 
dicated,  such  land  as  might  be  allotted  to  Georgia 
under  that  act  and  the  government  was  notified  of  the 
state’s  acceptance.  In  December,  one  month  later,  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  providing  for  a  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanics  Arts  and  appropriated 
$2,000  for  the  purpose  in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Federal  Grants  of  Public  Lands  for  Schools  of 
Agriculture,  provided  for  in  the  Acts  of  July  2,  1862 
and  April  14,  1864.^2  The  Governor  suggested  that, 
instead  of  creating  a  separate  and  independent  institu¬ 
tion,  much  expense  would  be  saved  the  state,  by 
making  it  an  appendage  of  the  University.  It  was  his  ‘ 
recommendation  that  the  Agricultural  College  be 
organized  as  a  distinct  department  of  learning  in  the 
University  and  that  care  be  taken  that  the  gifts  from 
the  government  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  department.  This  suggestion  seems  to 
have  borne  fruit  later  on,  for,  in  1872  the  state  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
Georgia  by  which  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  was 
to  be  established  as  a  part  of  the  University.'® 

Altho  the  sources  of  the  funds  for  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  had  almost  entirely  failed  thru  the  loss  of  the 

11.  Senate  Joumcl  of  Georgia,  1866,  18. 
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bank  stocks  owned  by  the  state,  and  applied  to  this 
end,  and  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  had  yield¬ 
ed  no  revenue  in  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  the 
Governor  said  that  “Nothwithstanding  all  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  attention  to,  and 
provision  for  this  public  interest,  does  not  admit  of 
delay.  I  doubt  not  that  your  constituents  will  cheerfully 
bear,  even  now,  such  contribution  as  may  be  demanded 
of  them,  to  foster  it.”*^ 

At  the  first  session  of  the  General  Assemly  a  joint 
committee  was  chosen  to  consider,  during  the  recess, 
and  on  reassembling,  to  report  upon  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  common  school  system.  The  second 
session  opened  on  November  1,  1866,  and  two  weeks 
later,  November  15,  O.  L.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Common  Schools  submitted  a 
report  in  the  form  of  a  bill  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide 
for  education  and  to  establish  a  general  system  of 
Georgia  schools.”  It  was  made  a  special  order  of  busi¬ 
ness,  November  26th,  in  the  Senate  and  was  passed  on 
that  day.  The  Senate  bill  came  up  in  the  House  on 
December  12th  and  was  passed  by  the  close  vote  of 
sixty-two  to  fifty-eight  after  being  amended  by  adding 
a  clause  to  postpone  operation  until  January  1,  1868. 
The  Senate  vote  on  the  amended  bill  was  also  close. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  lost  by  an  eighteen  to 
twelve  vote.*®  On  the  12th  of  December,  Governor 
Jenkins  signed  the  bill  entitled  “An  Act  to  Provide  for 
Education  and  to  Establish  a  General  System  of  Geor¬ 
gia  Schools.”  This  law  was  very  advanced  and  made 
efficient  provisions  for  a  creditable  system  of  schools 
in  the  state.*®  It  provided  for  a  thoroughgoing  system 
of  common  schools,  with  a  State  Superintendent  ap¬ 
pointed  every  two  years  by  the  Governor,  to  receive 

14.  Senate  Journal  of  Georgia  1868,  16-18;  Southern  Watchman  (Athens), 
Noy.  14.  1866. 
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16.  Acts  of  Georgia  1888,  68-65. 
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a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum,  a  commissioner  for  each 
county,  appointed  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  county,  to  receive  one  dollar  per  day  for 
time  actually  in  service,  and  three  trustees  in  each 
district  of  the  county,  elected  by  the  qualified  voters 
in  the  district.  It  made  provision  for  free  instruction 
in  the  Georgia  schools  to  “any  free  white  inhabitant 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  of  this  State, 
and  residing  within  the  limits  of  any  county  or  school 
district  organized  under  this  Act,  between  the  ages  of 
six  and  twenty-one,  and  any  disabled  and  indigent 
soldier  of  this  State  under  thirty  years  of  age.”*’  Such 
public  schools  were  to  be  supported  by  a  county  tax 
levied  by  the  inferior  court  at  not  over  100  per  cent 
on  the  State  tax,  added  to  the  share  each  county  would 
receive  from  the  State  Educational  Fund.  The  last 
section  of  the  Education  Bill  contained  the  important 
proviso:  “this  act  shall  have  no  force  nor  effect  until 
after  the  first  of  January,  1868.”**  This  act  did  not  go 
into  effect,  the  state  government  being  overturned  by 
the  scheme  of  Congressional  Reconstruction,  April  1, 
1867. 

The  postponement  for  a  year  was  agreed  upon  be¬ 
cause  the  people  of  the  state  had  not  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  from  the  poverty  brought  upon  them  by  the 
war  to  undertake  the  extra  burden  of  school  taxes. 
There  were  no  bank  dividends  in  1865,  and  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  state  road  had  been  diverted  to  other  pur¬ 
poses,  leaving  only  $23,355,  which  was  the  accrued 
interest  on  the  public  debt  redeemed  since  1859  as  the 
whole  fund  for  education.  Because  many  teachers  in 
some  of  the  counties  had  received  no  pay  in  1865,  the 
legislature  of  that  year  authorized  justices  of  the 
inferior  courts  of  each  county  to  issue  certificates  of 
indebtedness  at  six  per  cent  interest  from  January  1, 
1866,  due  one  year  later.  The  rate  of  payment  to 

17.  AeU  of  Georgia  1866,  58-65. 

18.  Ibid.,  65. 
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teachers  for  instructing  beneficiaries  of  the  Poor  School 
Fund  was  not  to  be  less  than  seven  cents  per  day  for 
each  scholar  taught.  By  Act  of  1865,  the  maximum 
charge  was  fixed  at  sixteen  cents  a  day  for  each  pupil. 
With  the  above  provisions  for  education  and  with  no 
likely  source  of  added  revenue  in  sight  and  with  the 
political  status  of  the  state  unsettled,  the  legislature 
felt  that  it  was  advisable  to  postpone  the  operation  of 
the  school  law  passed  November  26, 1866,  for  one  year. 

The  organization  of  public  school  systems  in  the 
cities  of  the  state  made  no  progress  in  1865  and  1866 
except  in  Savannah.  Here  a  “Board  of  Public  Education 
for  the  City  of  Savannah”  was  established  in  March, 
1866,  to  superintend  the  education  of  white  children 
between  the  ages  from  six  to  eighteen  years.  In  the 
following  December  the  act  was  amended  to  extend 
the  authority  of  this  board  over  the  county  of  Chatham 
as  well.  Two  schools  with  ten  teachers  and  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  520  pupils  were  opened  during  the  first  year.** 
In  May,  1865,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  war.  General 
Grover,  who  was  in  command  of  Savannah,  tried  to 
assist  in  providing  school  facilities  for  the  white 
children  of  the  city  since  the  negroes  were  being  cared 
for  by  other  agencies.  Only  six  hundred  of  the  two 
thousand  white  children  of  school  age  were  attending 
school.  General  Grover  issued  an  order  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  three  free  schools  for  white  children  in 
that  city.  This  move  to  aid  education  in  that  city  was 
checked  by  the  disapproval  of  his  superior  officer. 
General  Gillmore,  who  commanded  that  all  schools 
created  should  provide  equal  facilities  for  blacks  and 
whites.2® 

Reconstruction  under  the  control  of  the  radicals  in 
Congress  ordained  March  2,  1867,  with  its  supple¬ 
ments  of  March  23rd  and  July  19th  meant  the  re- 

19.  Aet»  of  Gtorgia  18SS-ltt8,  78-90. 

20.  War  of  the  RebeUion.  Offieial  .Reeorde  of  the  Union  and  Confederate 
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making  of  the  state  thru  a  new  electorate,  prescribed 
by  Congress  to  include  negroes  and  to  exclude  the  most 
capable  and  respected  white  citizens  of  the  state;  a 
new  constitution,  which  should  secure  suffrage  to  the 
freedmen ;  and  the  ratification  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  rejected  by  the  legislature  in  October, 

1866.  Georgia,  along  with  Florida  and  Alabama,  was 
put  in  the  third  military  district,  under  the  general 
control  of  General  Pope  April  1,  1867  to  January  6, 
1868.  He  was  on  the  latter  date  succeeded  by  General 
Meade.21 

In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  March  23,  1867,  a 
board  of  registration  for  each  district  was  appointed 
by  General  Meade,  consisting  of  three  members,  two 
white  and  one  colored,  and  civilians  where  possible 
were  required  to  take  the  Iron-clad  Oath  of  July  2, 
1862.  The  registration,  which  was  carried  on  in  April, 

1867,  showed  95,214  whites  and  93,457  colored,  a 
white  majority  of  less  than  two  thousand.  The  result 
of  registration  was  probably  representative  of  the 
whites  who  were  eligible.  The  leading  conservative 
papers  of  the  state  advised  the  citizens  to  register, 
whatever  policy  might  seem  wiser  later,  to  vote  or  re¬ 
frain  from  voting,  as  circumstances  demanded  it.  The 
Savannah  News,  which  represented  the  conservative 
press,  July  2,  1867,  said  “Georgia  expects  every  man 
to  do  his  duty.  Then  register  without  delay,  and  show 
that  you  reverence  your  noble  commonwealth  still, 
though  she  has  fallen  in  her  fortunes,  and  the  heavy 
hand  of  adversity  is  upon  her.”22  Herschel  V.  Johnson, 
in  an  open  letter,  July  11,  advised  the  people  to  register 
and  vote  against  the  convention,  because  that  military 
government,  although  distasteful,  was  preferable  to 
such  as  would  be  established  under  the  Sherman 
measures.  The  conservative  whites  generally  refused 
to  take  part  in  the  election  which  was  held  October 

21.  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Official  Records,  Ser.  I,  Vol.  XLVII,  Pt.  III.  174, 
176. 

22.  Ibid.  187. 
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29  to  November  2,  1867,  thinking  that  by  failing  to 
vote  the  convention  would  be  defeated.  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  conservative  citizens  opposed  the  plan 
of  reconstruction  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  schemes  sponsored  by  that  group.  The  plan  of 
holding  a  convention  was  carried.  Out  of  the  total 
vote  of  106,410,  102,283  were  for  holding  the  con- 
vention.2*  Of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  delegates 
elected  to  the  convention,  thirty-seven  were  negroes, 
nine  were  white  carpetbaggers,  and  about  twelve  were 
conservative  whites.  The  great  majority  then  were 
native  whites,  known  as  scalawags,  because  they  had 
gone  over  and  joined  the  rank  of  the  reconstructionists. 
The  Georgia  Constitutional  Convention,  unlike  those 
in  most  of  the  other  Southern  States,  subjected  to  re¬ 
construction  in  1867,  was  not  entirely  controlled  by 
carpetbaggers  and  negroes.  The  most  influential  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  work  of  the  Convention  were  men  who,  while 
not  natives  of  the  state,  had  lived  there  long  enough 
to  have  established  permanent  interests.  Some  of  these 
were  men  like  R.  B.  Bullock,  Amos  T.  Akerman,  H. 
K.  McCay,  and  Benjamin  F.  Conley.  The  moderation 
of  the  constitutional  convention  in  contrast  to  the  other 
Southern  States,  may  be  attributed,  in  a  large  measure, 
to  the  influence  of  ex-Govemor  Brown.  After  the  con¬ 
vention  had  been  in  session  for  several  weeks,  without 
having  accomplished  anything  of  importance.  Governor 
Brown  was  invited  to  speak  before  that  body.  On 
January  8,  1868,  in  his  address  he  advised  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  meet  the  demands  of  Congress  but  not  to  go 
over  and  beyond  what  was  required  of  them.^^  Other 
circumstances  that  aided  in  this  moderation  were,  that 
the  negroes  did  not  heavily  over-balance  the  whites  as 
was  the  case  in  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and  Louisi¬ 
ana  ;  that  many  respectable  white  men,  some  of  whom 

2S.  Ibid.,  188-9. 
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were  of  Northern  birth  but  had  long  resided  in  the 
state,  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  assuming  the  leadership  that  had  in  other 
states  been  taken  over  by  Northern  adventurers;  and 
as  has  previously  been  mentioned,  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  fact  that  the  personal  influence  of  ex-Governor 
Brown  as  a  power  for  justice  and  moderation  with  the 
reconstruction  leaders.^® 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  convention 
was  the  question  of  education.  The  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  which  was  appointed  at  the  opening  of  the 
convention,  presented,  through  its  Chairman  J.  H.  Cald¬ 
well,  a  report  on  January  15,  1868.2*  The  committee’s 
report  was  adopted  virtually  as  presented.  The  con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted  at  the  election  in  April,  1868, 
by  a  majority  of  17,699.” 

The  constitution  made  definite  provision  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  education.  It  provided  that  “The  General  As¬ 
sembly,  at  its  first  session  after  the  adoption  of  this 
constitution,  shall  provide  a  thorough  system  of  general 
education,  to  be  forever  free  to  all  the  children  of  the 
State,  the  expenses  of  which  shall  be  provided  for  by 
taxation,  or  otherwise.’’®  It  set  apart,  for  an  educational 
fund,  the  poll  tax,  a  special  tax  on  shows  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  the  sale  of  spiritous  and  malt  liquors,  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  commutations  for  military  service. 
“And  if  these  sources  prove  insufficient,  the  General 
Assembly  shall  have  power  to  levy  such  general  tax 
upon  the  property  of  the  State  as  may  be  necessary; 
and  there  shall  be  established  as  soon  as  practicable  one 
or  more  schools  in  each  school  district  in  the  State.’’® 

Although  the  government  of  the  state,  including  the 
legislature,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  class  of  men  who 

26.  Thompson,  op.  eit.,  196-8. 

26.  B.  C.  Wooley,  The  Reconetruetion  of  Georgia  (New  York.  1901),  46. 
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formulated  and  adopted  the  constitution  of  1868,  with 
the  above  provisions,  that  body  did  not  “At  its  first 
session”  provide  for  the  thorough  system  of  free  edu¬ 
cation,  as  the  Constitution  required.  The  first  session 
of  the  reconstruction  legislature  postponed  action,  and 
a  school  law  was  not  enacted  until  October  13,  1870. 

The  establishment  of  a  system  of  common  schools 
was  urged  by  most  of  the  governors  and  educational 
organizations  in  the  state  before  1860.  In  the  first 
session  of  the  legislature  after  the  war,  bills  for  the 
establishment  of  free  schools  were  introduced,  but  no 
constructive  legislation  was  enacted  on  this  subject 
until  December,  1866.  At  this  time  a  bill,  to  establish 
a  general  system  of  schools  for  the  state  of  Georgia 
was  passed.  This  law  made  definite  provisions  for  the 
common  school  system  of  the  state.  Owing  to  the 
poverty  of  the  people  the  law  was  not  to  go  into  oper¬ 
ation  until  January,  1868.  In  the  meantime,  revolution 
was  brought  upon  the  state  by  the  reconstruction 
measures,  and  no  general  system  of  education  was 
organized  by  the  state  until  1873.  In  view  of  this  care¬ 
fully  planned  scheme  for  a  common  school  system,  as 
outlined  in  the  law  of  1866,  but  not  allowed  to  go  into 
operation,  because  of  circumstances  over  which  the  ^ 
people  of  Georgia  had  no  control,  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  for  Georgia,  the  general  conclusion  so  often 
stated,  that  the  public  school  system  in  the  South  was 
entirely  the  work  of  the  Congressional  Reconstruction 
of  1868. 

Georgia  by  1869  had  made  definite  legislative  and 
constitutional  pro  visions  for  education.  The  law  for  a 
common  school  system,  passed  in  1866  under  Governor 
Jenkins’  administration,  was  very  advsmced  and  made 
efficient  provisions  for  a  creditable  system  of  schools.*® 
The  Constitution  of  1868  required  that  the  General 
Assembly,  at  its  first  session,  “Shall  provide  a  thorough 
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system  of  General  Education  to  be  forever  free  to  all 
the  children  of  the  State, and  left  to  the  legislature 
the  task  of  organizing  it  in  detail.  The  law  of  1866 
did  not  go  into  effect.  The  first  session  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  assembly  postponed  action,  so  the  first  school 
law  to  be  put  into  operation  in  the  state  was  enacted  on 
October  13,  1870,  and  amended  January  19,  1872.  Many 
obstacles  to  education  presented  themselves  after  the  war. 
First  of  all  the  state  was  still  suffering  from  the  eco¬ 
nomic  effects  of  the  invasion  of  Sherman’s  army.  The 
social  order  was  unsettled,  and  there  was  an  apparent 
lack  of  genuine  interest  in  education,  although  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  schools  were  to  be  universal  was  gradually 
being  recognized.  The  people  were  not  averse  to  public 
free  schools.  They  had  come  to  realize  that  in  order 
to  have  universal  education,  the  practice  of  depending 
upon  private  schools,  or  any  other  schools  that  were 
supported  by  charging  pupils  tuition,  must  be  aban¬ 
doned.  The  ablest  and  most  influential  leaders  were 
advocating  free  public  schools,  and  the  wealthier 
citizens  were  generally  among  the  first  to  recommend 
property  taxation  for  the  education  of  the  young.  Those 
who  opposed  education  based  their  objections  upon 
prejudice  and  the  new  political  status  of  the  freedmen. 
The  sudden  induction  of  the  negro  into  politics  without 
previous  experience  in  political  life  was  looked  upon 
with  misgivings  by  many .*2  The  education  of  the  negro 
was  left  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  to  Northern 
philanthropy. 

The  first  movement  for  public  education  after  the 
introduction  of  Congressional  Reconstruction  into  the 
state,  came  with  and  thru  the  efforts  of  the  State 
Teachers’  Association.  During  its  first  session  as  a 
regular  organization,  in  Atlanta  in  August,  1869,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  devise  and  report  upon  a 

81.  Constitotion  of  1868  Art.  VI.  Journal  of  Conatitutional  Convention,  161-4. 
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school  system  that  would  be  suited  to  educational  con¬ 
ditions  and  needs  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  This  report 
when  in  its  final  form  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Association  at  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1869  in  Macon.  The  committee  as  finally  organized, 
consisted  of  Gustavus  J.  Orr,  who  later  became  State 
School  Commissioner,  chairman;  Bernard  Mallon,  for 
many  years  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Atlanta; 
John  Bonnell,  at  that  time  president  of  Wesleyan 
Female  College;  Martin  V.  Calvin,  a  representative  in 
the  legislature  from  Richmond  County ;  and  David  W. 
Lewis,  then  president  of  the  North  Georgia  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  at  Dahlonega. 

When  this  committee  met  in  Macon,  Dr.  Sears, 
General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Board,  was  invited  to 
meet  with  them  and  give  such  advice  as  he  and  the 
committee  deemed  advisable.  The  meeting  was  har¬ 
monious,  and  after  a  free  discussion  of  all  the  important 
points  of  the  plan  in  which  each  member  was  accorded 
the  privilege  of  fully  expressing  his  views,  and  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  modifications  suggested  by  Dr.  Sears,  the 
report  was  unanimously  adopted  after  nine  hours  of 
discussion.  Doctor  Orr  was  then  directed  to  write  the 
report.  A  committee  was  at  that  time  appointed  by  the 
Association  to  put  the  document  in  the  form  of  a  bill 
and  present  it  to  the  legislature  and  urge  its  adoption. 
Before  the  legislature  met,  several  members  were  unseat¬ 
ed  and  others  were  substituted  by  military  orders  in  their 
stead.  With  conditions  in  such  a  state  of  chaos,  the  last 
committee  chosen  thought  it  best  not  to  be  personally 
present  when  the  legislature  convened.  But  Dr.  Orr, 
decided  as  the  session  advanced,  that  he  would  see 
what  could  be  accomplished  through  two  personal 
friends,  the  Honorable  I.  E.  Shumate,  a  Representative 
from  Whitfield  County  and  the  Honorable  Council  B. 
Wooten,  Senator  from  the  Eleventh  District.  Through 
personal  friends  in  the  legislature.  Dr.  Mallon  rendered 
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valuable  assistance.  Their  efforts  were  not  in  vain  for 
the  plan  of  the  Teachers  Association  of  Georgia  was 
placed  before  the  educational  committee  of  the  two 
Houses  and  a  bill  was  framed  and  became  a  law.  This 
law  followed  in  its  main  provisions  the  plan  for  a 
system  of  public  schools  “mapped  out  in  the  report,  so 
carefully  prepared,  so  critically  examined,  and  so 
heartily  adopted  by  the  educators  of  Georgia.”**  The 
study  of  the  subject  of  public  education  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  in  preparation  for  its  extensive  report  and  the 
discussions  that  arose  in  the  committee  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  and  the  views  held  by  the  newspapers  indicated 
the  change  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  edu¬ 
cation.  The  people  were  seemingly  ready  to  adopt  and 
put  into  definite  operation  a  system  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  in  place  of  the  unreliable,  inefficient,  expensive  and 
partial  provision  for  the  education  of  the  young  as  had 
been  and  was  being  done  in  the  private  schools.*^ 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  through  the  persistent  efforts 
made  from  year  to  year  by  the  State  Teachers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  passage  of  a  school 
law  adapted  to  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the 
people,  the  legislature  was  induced  to  take  definite 
action  on  the  subject.  The  law  thus  passed  was  ap¬ 
proved  October  13,  1870.  By  this  act  the  machinery 
of  the  school  system  was  more  elaborate  than  the  plan 
formulated  in  1866.  This  law  provided  for  a  State 
Board  of  Education,  composed  of  the  Governor, 
Comptroller  General,  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney- 
General  and  State  School  Commissioner.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  head  of  the  schools  was  a  state  school  com¬ 
missioner  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  approval 
of  the  Senate.  This  officer  received  a  salary  of  $2,500 
per  annum  and  had  a  clerk  at  $1,200  per  annum.  The 
State  Board  held  and  expended  the  educational  fund, 

S8.  Rtport  of  the  Vnitod  StaU*  Bureau  of  Education  ISSi.  Circular*  of  In- 
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prescribed  textbooks  and  acted  as  a  court  of  appeal 
from  the  decisions  of  the  commissioner.  Each  county 
constituted  an  educational  district,  with  a  board  of 
education  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  county,  and  a 
county  commissioner  of  education  chosen  by  the  county 
board,  who  was  allowed  three  dollars  per  day  for  every 
day  that  he  was  on  duty.  Every  county  was  divided 
into  sub-districts,  each  with  three  school  directors,  or 
trustees,  likewise  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the 
district  to  act  as  a  local  board  of  education.  The  legis¬ 
lature  set  aside,  as  a  school  fund,  all  incomes  from  the 
poll  tax,  special  taxes  on  shows,  e>  bitions,  and  the 
sale  of  malt  liquors,  one-half  the  earnings  of  the  state 
road,  and  all  the  educational  funds  of  the  state  not 
belonging  to  the  State  University.  This  fund  was  to  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  counties  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  ranging  from 
six  to  twenty-one  years.  One  very  important  provision 
of  this  School  Act  was  the  section  that  provided  for 
separate  schools  for  whites  and  blacks,  but  equal  facili¬ 
ties  for  both.  In  contiguous  districts  having  a  sparse 
population,  provision  was  made  for  “Ambulatory  (or 
moving)  schools”  of  two  months  duration  in  each  dis¬ 
trict.*® 

An  organization  was  effected  under  the  act  of  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  1870.  General  J.  R.  Lewis  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Bullock,  as  State  School  Commissioner  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  conservative 
press  of  the  state  voiced  a  great  deal  of  disappointment 
relative  to  Governor  Bullock’s  appointment  of  General 
Lewis.  Yet  it  was  in  keeping  with  his  policy  and  the 
people  could  have  expected  nothing  better.  This  op¬ 
position  was  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  new  Com- 
miscioner  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  a  carpetbagger, 
an  ex-federal  army  officer  and  Freedmen’s  Bureau 
agent.  It  was  contended  that  if  comp-itent,  the  people 

S5.  Aett  of  Goorgia,  1370,  49-60 ;  SotUkom  Watekman,  Jan.  4,  1871 ; 
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of  the  state  did  not  desire  him  because  he  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  nor  had  any  sympathy  for  the  education¬ 
al  needs  of  the  white  children  of  the  state.  “If  General 
Lewis  had  anything  like  proper  sensibil'ties,  he  would 
promptly  surrender  the  trust,  and  not  wait  to  be  in¬ 
vited  out  of  an  office  which  he  clearly  holds  against  the 
wishes  of  our  people.”**  Another  paper  held  two  days 
later  that  “If  Lewis  were  not  just  what  he  is,  an  un¬ 
scrupulous,  greedy,  carpetbagger,  with  no  thought  nor 
care  beyond  how  much  money  he  can  make  out  of  his 
office,  he  would  at  once  resign  the  position  into  which 
his  patron,  the  fugitive  Bullock,  thrust  him  to  the  dis¬ 
gust  of  all  decent  people.  He  does  not  suit  the  place 
nor  the  place  him,  and  least  of  all  the  people.  We 
have  plenty  of  Georgians  of  ten-fold  the  experience 
and  capacity  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  wants  and 
sentiments  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  one  of  them 
should  be  put  in  Lewis’  place  as  speedily  as  possible. 
His  appointment  was  an  insult  to  the  white  people  of 
the  State,  and  should  be  cancelled  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment.”*’  He  was  considered  nothing  more 
than  a  party  bigot  whose  chief  mission  was  to  keep  up 
the  strife  in  the  state  and  thereby  strengthen  Radical¬ 
ism.  His  feelings  toward  white  people  of  the  state 
would  prevent  his  best  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  education 
of  the  children,  and  that  no  money  would  be  left  over 
in  the  Treasury  for  education  at  the  end  of  his  term 
of  office.**  Schools  were  very  generally  put  into  oper¬ 
ation.  But  upon  attempting  to  open  the  schools  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  legislature  had  diverted  the 
school  funds  to  other  than  school  purposes.  This  was 
a  result  of  a  law  passed  July  28, 1870,  with  the  delusive 
title  of  “An  act  to  set  apart  and  secure  the  school 
fund.”  This  law  required  the  Comptroller-General, 
from  time  to  time  as  definite  amounts  due  the  school 


36.  The  Savannah  Republican,  Dec.  12,  1871. 

87.  The  Macon  Telegraph  and  Meeeenger,  Dee.  14,  1871. 
38.  Ibid.,  Oct.  2.  1870. 
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fund  might  be  ascertained,  to  report  the  same  to  the 
Governor,  who  was  required  thereupon  to  deposit  with 
the  treasurer  seven  per  cent  bonds  of  the  state  to  such 
an  amount  as  would  perfectly  secure  the  school  fund. 
These  bonds  were  further  required  to  be  kept  in  the 
treasury,  and  to  be  sold  to  meet  appropriations  for 
school  purposes  only.** 

In  accordance  with  the  above  law  the  Comptroller- 
General  reported  to  the  Governor,  July  1,  four  days 
after  that  bill  became  a  law,  that  there  was  in  the 
treasury  credited  to  the  School  Fund,  the  sum  of 
$242,027.62.  This  mony  represented  the  poll  tax  col¬ 
lected  for  the  years  1868  and  1869  and  the  amount  of 
the  education  tax  from  other  sources  received  into 
the  treasury  up  to  July  4,  1869.^® 

The  effects  of  this  law  was  to  throw  the  school  money 
in  bulk  with  all  other  moneys  in  the  treasury  to  be 
drawn  upon  and  used.  For  the  amount  ($242,027.62) 
thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor,  bonds  were 
deposited  with  the  treasurer  to  the  amount  of  $268,000. 
According  to  the  constitution  the  taxes  from  which  this 
fund  was  created  were  to  be  “set  apart  and  devoted  to 
the  support  of  common  schools.”  This  law  seems  to 
be  a  definite  case  in  which  the  violation  of  that  in¬ 
strument  is  evident.  The  manner  of  executing  this  law 
is  deserving  of  even  more  condemnation  than  its 
passage.  The  bonds  put  into  the  Treasury  in  place  of 
the  money  taken  out,  were  of  that  illegal  issue  in  which 
the  signature  of  the  Treasurer  was  lithographed.  The 
Governor  was  authorized  to  sell  these  bonds  to  raise 
money  to  pay  the  teachers,  but  the  power  to  sell  them 
was  expressly  dependent  upon  the  condition  that  such 
sale  could  not  be  made  without  injury  to  the  public 
credit.  Since  it  had  been  found  that  the  bonds  bore 
lithographed  coupons,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the 

S9.  AeU  of  Georgia,  itTO,  61. 

40.  Senate  Joamal  of  Georgia,  lt70.  Part  II,  267,  258 ;  Maeon  Ttiegrapk  and 
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Treasurer,  so  defectively  executed  they  were  of  little 
or  no  value.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  it  was  stated  that 
Governor  Bullock  had  offered  to  sell  them  in  the  New 
York  stock  market  before  they  were  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  but  a  sale  of  them  had  been  found  imprac¬ 
ticable,  except  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice,  and  that  there  had 
not  been  a  time  since  when  a  sale  of  them  could  have 
been  negotiated.^^  Governor  Smith  when  he  came  into 
office  January  12,  1872,  was  satisfied  of  the  fact  that 
these  bonds,  thus  executed,  if  placed  upon  the  market, 
would  greatly  impair  the  credit  of  the  state.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  the  matter  to  the  General  Assembly  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  delivered  before  that  body  on  July  17,  1872.^* 

The  Comptroller-General  reported  October  1,  1871, 
that  $327,083.09  had  been  paid  into  the  treasury  up 
to  date.  From  this  amount  take  $242,027.62,  the 
amount  diverted,  and  there  is  left  $85,055.45.  Then 
take  from  this  last  sum  the  expenses  of  the  office  for 
the  year  1871,  which  was  about  ten  thousand  dollars, 
there  was  left  in  round  numbers  $75,000  which  should 
have  been  in  the  treasury  as  available  for  school  fund. 
This  consituted  the  total  resources  for  meeting  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  schools  for  the  year  1872. 

There  was  no  provision  in  the  school  law  of  October 
13,  1870,  for  local  taxation  to  pay  teachers  and  school 
officers.  Only  section  forty-three  of  that  law  made  any 
provision  looking  to  the  raising  of  resources  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  state  school  fund.^®  That  section  made  it  the 
duty  of  the  State  Board  to  make  an  estimate  of  the 
supplemental  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  by  taxation 
upon  the  property  of  the  state  to  keep  up  the  schools 
for  three  months  of  the  year,  and  report  that  estimate 
to  the  General  Assembly.  That  body  was  not  to  con- 

41.  Maeon  Telegraph  and  Meeaenger,  July  19,  1872;  Peabody  Proeeedingt,  1. 
808-4. 

42.  Senate  Jonmal  of  Georgia,  Z87I,  18-20 ;  Houee  Journal  of  Georgia,  1879, 
19-21 :  Maeon  Telegraph  and  Meeaenger,  July  17,  1872. 
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vene  until  near  the  close  of  the  year,  and  if  it  had 
deemed  it  proper  to  pass  the  tax  law  contemplated,  it 
would  have  been  at  least  twelve  months  before  the  tax 
could  have  been  assessed  and  collected.  So  it  is  truly 
evident  that  the  only  money  available  for  schools  in  the 
year  1872  was  the  sum  of  approximately  $75,000 
mentioned  above.  The  estimate  given  here  of  $75,000 
was  arrived  at  upon  the  hypothesis  that  no  drafts  were 
drawn  upon  the  School  Fund  after  August  6,  1870. 
Therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  nearly  or  quite 
all  of  the  School  Fund  was  exhausted  before  a  single 
school  was  created.  With  this  limited  amount,  the 
mistaken  policy  was  adopted  in  the  year  1871  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  general  establishment  of  tax  supported 
schools  and  resulted  in  a  debt  of  at  least  $300,000  and 
possibly  more.^^ 

Quite  early  after  the  passage  of  the  law  of  October 
13,  1870,  another  controversy  arose.  The  question 
arose  as  to  the  power  granted  to  the  county  boards  of 
education  in  the  31st  section  of  that  act.  It  was  general¬ 
ly  contended  that,  although  it  conferred  upon  the  board 
the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  providing  schoolhouses  and 
school  conveniences,  it  did  not  confer  the  power  to 
levy  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries  of 
teachers. 

Richmond  County  furnished  the  test  case.  Upon  an 
appeal  from  the  county  board  of  that  county,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Attorney-General.  He  ruled 
that  the  power  to  levy  taxes  was  granted  in  the  above 
act.  The  matter  was  then  put  before  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  it  was  found  that  that  body  was  divided 
in  its  opinion.  But  since  the  law  in  any  case,  left  the 
exercise  of  such  power  optional  with  the  county  boards, 
the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  concurred  in  by 
the  Comptroller-General,  together  with  the  opinion  of 

44.  Report  of  the  Commieeioner  of  EiiueiUion  of  Georgia  ItTt,  6*6 ;  1872,  28-24 ; 
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the  majority  of  the  State  Board,  were  published,  and 
the  matter,  with  these  opinions  before  them,  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  county  boards. 

This  decision  attacked  the  law  at  a  very  vital  point 
for,  without  such  power  and  action  by  the  county 
boards,  the  fund  for  the  actual  support  of  schools  was 
restricted  to  that  provided  for  in  section  forty-three 
which  related  to  the  state  fund  proper.*®  Without  ad¬ 
ditional  appropriations,  this  fund  would  be  entirely 
inadequate  to  support  the  schools  for  a  term  of  three 
months.  With  this  view  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  the 
county  boards  were  inclined  to  suspend  all  further 
effort  until  the  law  could  be  amended.  There  was  a 
general  feeling  of  distrust  and  fear  that  no  money 
would  be  received  from  the  state.  They  were  not  wil¬ 
ling  to  levy  taxes  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings, 
in  which  they  had  no  assurance  that  they  would  have 
means  to  maintain  schools  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time,  and  no  power  to  raise  the  needed  funds.  Many 
counties  held  this  view  in  1871.  However,  several  other 
counties,  felt  the  need  of  imperative  action,  and  made 
attempts  to  accomplish  all  that  was  possible  under  the 
law.  It  was  recommended,  therefore,  that  schools 
should  be  established,  and  that  the  state  fund  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  subscriptions  of  the  patrons  of  each 
school,  so  as  to  maintain  free  schools  for  a  term  of  three 
months.  The  most  of  the  schools  for  the  year  1871 
were  established  upon  this  plan,  with  the  expectations 
that  the  money  belonging  to  the  school  fund  would  ap¬ 
proximate  one  dollar  for  each  child  of  school  age,  and 
that  the  General  Assembly  would  make  adequate  ad¬ 
ditional  appropriations  to  provide  support  for  the 
schools  for  three  months.** 

The  teachers  and  school  officials  of  the  several 
counties  of  the  state  were  entirely  unaware  of  the 

46.  AeU  of  Georgia.  1870,  60-61. 
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financial  conditions  of  the  School  Fund.  The  teachers 
made  contracts,  and  they  and  the  school  officers  gave 
their  services  under  a  law  duly  promulgated,  and  by  the 
urgent  advice  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  Many 
of  them  performed  service  in  exclusive  reliance  for 
compensation  upon  what  they  expected  to  receive  from 
the  State  Fund  and  much  suffering  and  distress  resulted 
in  some  parts  of  the  state  from  the  failure  of  payment 
of  the  teachers.  Dr.  Orr  said,  “I  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  that  provision  be  made,  at  as  early  a  day 
as  practicable,  for  the  payment  of  these  debts;  and  I 
would  suggest  as  one  of  the  expedients  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  cancelling  of 
the  lithographed  school  bonds  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Treasurer,  and  the  placing  in  their  stead  of  lawfully 
issued  bonds  of  equal  amount,  to  be  thrown  immediate¬ 
ly  upon  the  market.”*’ 

47.  Report  of  the  Commiaeioner  of  Sdyieation  of  Georgia  July  It,  lS7t,  6;  At¬ 
lanta  Conetitution,  Dec.  18,  1871,  July  20,  1872. 
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THE  ATTEMPT  OF  WILLIAM  HOWARD  TAFT 
TO  BREAK  THE  SOUD  SOUTH 


By  E.  Merton  Coulter 

After  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  troops  from  the 
South  following  the  disputed  election  of  1876,  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  gradually  gave  up  its  Reconstruction 
dream  of  making  this  region  a  Republican  stronghold. 
Instead,  it  had  unwittingly  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
the  opposite;  it  had  made  a  Solid  South,  Democratic 
and  bitter  against  the  North.  With  the  nation  ruled 
by  the  Republicans,  the  South  for  a  generation  became 
in  effect  an  outer  province,  impotent  in  the  national 
councils  and  unnoticed  in  the  presidential  campaigns. 
The  Democratic  candidates  paid  little  attention  to  the 
South  for  they  knew  it  was  theirs  even  without  the 
asking;  the  Republicans  knew  that  any  conceivable 
argument  or  action  on  their  part  would  no  more  change 
the  politics  of  the  South  than  the  spots  on  the  leopard 
or  the  color  of  the  Ethiopian’s  skin. 

The  first  Republican  president  to  give  the  South  any 
friendly  attention  was  William  McKinley.  He  visited 
Georgia  when  the  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  produced 
by  the  Spanish- American  War  were  running  high  and 
he  said  pleasing  things  to  Southerners  about  Confeder¬ 
ates  ;  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  melt  the  Solid  South 
in  the  following  presidential  campaign  of  1900. 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  mother  had  been  a  member 
of  a  Confederate  family  of  the  highest  standing  in 
Georgia,  had  an  excellent  vantage  point  from  which 
to  cleave  the  South;  yet  he  was  content  to  let  the 
former  Confederacy  lie  on  the  hard  and  solid  bed  of 
Democracy  which  it  had  made  for  itself. 

In  1896,  an  important  event  happened.  Willian  J. 
Bryan  came  out  of  the  West,  and  with  his  radical 
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financial  measures  fastened  himself  onto  the  leadership 
of  the  Democratic  Party  so  completely  that  by  1908 
he  had  been  chosen  presidential  candidate  three  times, 
only  to  lead  the  party  to  defeat  each  time  and  to  cause 
a  great  many  good  Democrats  even  in  the  South  to  be¬ 
come  disgruntled.  The  times  were  changing  and  con¬ 
ditions  were  pointing  toward  a  new  day.  In  1908,  the 
wheel  of  fortune  in  the  Republican  convention  stopped 
on  William  Howard  Taft,  a  man  who  had  such  geniality 
and  warmth  of  feeling  as  to  leave  him  wholly  oblmous 
of  the  old  sectional  rancor.  In  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  that  followed  he  invaded  the  South,  looking  for 
votes ;  and  in  this  action  he  recognized  the  fact  that  he 
was  making  a  new  departure  for  Republican  candi¬ 
dates.  As  he  had  no  expectations  of  securing  any 
electoral  votes  south  of  the  Border  States,  he  was  not 
disappointed  in  the  results ;  but  he  did  feel  that  he  was 
in  a  certain  sense  complimenting  the  South  by  thus 
seeking  its  support.  He  expected  his  party  in  later 
elections  to  reap  a  modest  harvest  from  this  initial 
sowing.* 

Taft’s  electioneering  invasion  of  the  South  was  only 
the  beginning  of  his  campaign  to  bring  this  region 
back  into  a  union  of  friendship  and  equality.  He  knew 
that  he  must  use  art  as  well  as  science  in  dealing  with 
the  problem;  he  must  at  all  hazards  respect  the 
sensibilities  of  the  South.  On  December  8,  1908,  Taft, 
now  the  President-elect,  delivered  an  address  in  New 
York  City  before  the  North  Carolina  Society  on  the 
subject  of  “The  South  and  the  National  Government,” 
in  which  he  made  it  a  point  to  allay  the  fears  of  the 
South  on  the  subject  of  negro  suffrage.  He  declared 
that  suffrage  fell  within  the  field  of  the  states  and  that 
they  should  determine  the  qualifications  for  voting. 
They  should  protect  the  ballot  from  ignorance  and  in- 

1.  Lawrence  F.  Abbott,  cd.,  T%e  Lettere  Arebte  BtUt  (Garden  City,  1924), 
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competency,  but  to  save  himself  from  potential  North¬ 
ern  critics,  the  President-elect  made  it  plain  that  the 
decisions  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  should  be  re¬ 
spected. * 

Having  from  a  distance  re-assured  the  South  of  his 
friendship,  Taft  now  made  a  trip  to  Augusta,  Georgia, 
here  to  so j  urn  for  a  time  and  by  his  geniality  and 
radiant  personality  melt  down  the  last  barrier. 
Ostensibly  he  had  come  to  rest  and  recuperate  after 
his  campaign;  but  to  those  who  looked  further  for  a 
reason  he  had  entered  the  deep  South,  perhaps,  better 
to  construct  a  cabinet,*  but  certainly  to  push  further  his 
determination  to  nationalize  the  South  by  building  up 
Republican  support  here.  He  believed  that  a  great 
many  Southern  Democrats  had  wearied  of  Bryan’s 
leadership,*  and  that  if  they  were  approached  in  the 
proper  spirit  they  might  be  enlisted  into  a  liberalized 
Republican  Party,  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  any  of 
the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  animosities.  Taft  was 
not  wholly  actuated  by  thoughts  of  gain  for  self  or 
primarily  for  the  Republican  Party ;  he  was  genuinely 
interested  in  helping  the  South  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  national  government;  and  he  believed  that  this 
could  best  be  done  by  the  South  developing  a  two- 
party  system. 

In  Augusta,  he  became  the  center  of  a  highly  cultured 
social  group  made  up  of  Southerners  as  well  as  of  North¬ 
ern  visitors.  The  South  was  much  pleased  to  have  Taft 
as  a  resident  and  it  was  impressed  by  his  good  nature 
and  sociability.  General  Rufus  N.  Rhodes,  the  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  News,  somewhat  surprised  the  country 
when  he  said  to  Taft  that  the  South  regarded  “the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  last  election  as  a  benediction  from  God  Al¬ 
mighty  himself  to  the  people  of  the  South  over  their 

2.  The  South  aud  the  National  Government  (pamphlet)  :  Literary  Digeet, 
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own  protest.”®  When  certain  Southerners  expressed  the 
feeling  that  Rhodes  had  become  a  little  too  enthusiastic 
in  his  greetings  to  the  President-elect,  the  General 
stuck  to  his  guns  and  warned  the  doubters  that  when 
Taft  should  visit  Alabama  “we  will  give  him  a  welcome 
which  will  make  him  believe  that  a  great  majority  of 
our  citizens  think  with  me.”® 

Although  Taft  had  set  down  the  rule  that  he  would 
not  accept  invitations  to  be  entertained  by  cities  or 
other  organizations,  he  was  prevailed  upon  in  early 
January,  1909,  by  an  old  friend  of  his  of  Phillippine 
days,  William  M.  Howard,  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia.  He  set  out  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  by  train  for  Atlanta  and  thence  to  Athens,  the  seat 
of  the  University.  He  was  in  a  jovial  mode,  sparkling 
with  good  humor  and  pleasantries.  When  he  reached 
Thomson,  he  found  a  great  crowd  waiting  to  greet 
him;  and  here  he  showed  himself  a  rare  campaigner 
when  he  singled  out  of  the  crowd  a  Confederate  veteran 
who  had  previously  visited  him  in  Augusta.  For  once 
the  subjects  of  Tom  Watson  forgot  their  local  over- 
lord,  to  follow  after  a  god  from  the  North,  whom  they 
felt  to  be  no  longer  a  stranger.  Another  large  crowd 
stormed  his  train  at  Crawfordville,  the  home  of 
Alexander  H.  Stephens.  The  President-elect  greeted 
the  people  with  a  few  well-chosen  words,  but  the  best- 
chosen  were  his  friendly  references  to  the  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Confederacy.  Taft  was  doing  within 
a  day  more  to  destroy  the  Confederacy  than  Lincoln’s 
armies  had  been  able  to  accomplish  in  four  years.  The 
next  field  of  engagement  was  at  Union  Point,  but  this 
new  Northern  campaigner  against  the  South  found 
out  after  his  arrival  that  he  had  won  his  victory  here 
in  the  previous  November — for  Union  Point  lay  in 

6.  Quoted  in  Literary  Digett,  Jmn.  2S,  1909,  p.  121.  See  alto  Attanta  Coh~ 
ftitation,  Jan.  16,  1909. 

6.  Ibid. 
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Greene  County,  which  was  one  of  the  few  counties  in 
the  state  that  the  Republicans  had  carried.  At  Greens¬ 
boro,  where  his  train  next  stopped,  he  won  another 
battle  by  some  friendly  remarks,  and  on  the  conquering 
campaigner  sped  to  Social  Circle.  Indeed,  a  campaigner 
much  less  resourceful  than  Taft  could  have  carried  the 
day  at  a  place  with  such  an  unusual  name.  The  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  made  the  remark,  evident  though  no  less 
pleasing  to  the  natives :  namely,  that  Social  Circle  must 
be  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live.  At  Madison,  Taft 
made  another  short  address  to  the  multitudes  that 
crowded  around  his  train.  When  he  reached  Rutledge 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  lunch,  but  the  sight  of  the 
assembled  school  children  got  him  up  from  his  table 
to  address  them.  The  next  stop  was  Covington,  and 
here  he  addressed  grown-up  school  boys,  300  Emory 
College  students  from  the  near-by  village  of  Oxford. 
What  would  be  more  befitting  for  a  judge  turned  presi¬ 
dent  to  say  than  for  Taft  to  refer  in  glowing  terms  to 
L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  a  graduate  of  Emory,  a  Confederate 
colonel,  and  a  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  At  Conyers  he  made  another  short  address,  and 
when  he  reached  Decatur,  on  the  outskirts  of  Atlanta, 
what  could  inspire  the  President-elect  to  more  eloquent 
words  than  the  assembled  beauty  of  the  Agnes  Scott 
College  girls  P 

Republican  Taft  was  fast  winning  the  hearts  of 
Democratic  Georgians.  All  along  the  way  he  had  been 
presented  with  bouquets  of  beautiful  flowers,  which 
were  used  to  bedeck  the  train.  The  Atlanta  Constitution 
declared  that  the  towns  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta 
“might  never  go  Republican,  but  would  certainly  go 
for  Taft.”*  Sherman’s  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea, 
in  1864,  had  left  a  trail  of  humiliation,  of  destruction, 
and  of  bitter  memories ;  Taft’s  march  to  Atlanta  forty- 
five  years  later  had  tolled  out  a  beautiful  ribbon  of 

7.  Atlanta  Conatitntion,  Jan.  16,  1909. 

8.  Jan.  16.  1909. 
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good-will  and  friendship.  A  great  and  ugly  chasm  had 
been  crossed  in  progressing  from  Sherman  to  Taft. 

At  2 : 15  in  the  afternoon  Taft  arrived  in  Atlanta.  He 
was  immediately  taken  to  the  state  capitol  where  he 
was  greeted  by  Governor  Hoke  Smith.  He  made  a  short 
speech  to  the  multitudes  of  politicians  and  the  people 
foregathered  from  the  city  and  surrounding  country. 
The  official  welcome  of  the  City  of  Atlanta  was  re¬ 
served  for  the  evening,  when  a  brilliant  banquet  would 
be  served  in  Southern  style.  Preparations  had  been 
started  as  soon  as  it  had  been  learned  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent-elect  would  make  the  trip  to  Athens.  The  fields 
and  woods  were  searched  for  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  grinning  'possums  and  100  were  selected  to  adorn 
the  banquet  tables.  Then  there  must  be  luscious  sweet 
potatoes,  the  kind  too  palatable  ever  to  be  found  far 
from  their  native  earth,  and  as  sure  as  dumpty  follows 
humpty  there  must  be  'simmon  beer.  Further  individual¬ 
istic  trimmings  such  as  wild  turkey  and  Chattahoochee 
shad  were  added.  Three  of  the  most  expert  'possum 
cooks  in  all  Georgia  were  brought  to  Atlanta  to  ply 
their  art. 

Taft's  smile,  chuckle,  and  good  humor  never  de¬ 
parted  from  him;  he  showed  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  all  at  the  banquet.  In  the  speech  he  made,  he  said 
he  was  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  Republi¬ 
can  candidate  for  president  who  had  ever  sufficiently 
honored  the  South  to  invade  the  region  below  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  looking  for  votes.  He  would 
like  to  see  two  strong  parties  in  the  South  for  the 
South's  good  no  less  than  for  other  reasons.  Two 
strong  political  parties  would  be  wholesome  for  each 
other,  for  it  would  make  each  keep  itself  respectable. 
If  two  parties  were  good  for  the  nation,  they  should  be 
no  less  good  for  a  part  of  the  nation  like  the  South. 
He  felt  that  the  Spanish-American  War  had  done  much 
to  bring  back  the  South  into  a  spiritual  union  with  the 
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rest  of  the  nation ;  and  he  believed  that  when  the  call 
for  troops  had  gone  out,  the  South  had  displayed 
greater  “martial,  patriotic  spirit”  than  the  North  had. 
He  wanted  the  South  to  take  again  its  proper  position 
in  the  nation,  and  he  was  going  to  see  that  honest, 
intelligent,  and  efficient  officials  should  be  selected  for 
the  South,  and  he  was  going  to  make  appointments  that 
would  be  pleasing  to  the  South.  The  President-elect 
won  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Atlanta.® 

The  next  day  Taft  made  a  short  speech  to  the 
students  of  the  Georgia  School  of  Technology,  before 
boarding  his  special  train  for  Athens,  his  main  ob¬ 
jective.  On  his  arrival  at  the  “Classic  City”  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  University  and  the  city  government, 
and  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  boomed  forth  his  entry. 
He  was  in  the  city  for  only  a  few  hours,  during  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th,  but  he  was  on  display  every 
minute  of  the  time.  He  was  escorted  to  the  University 
Chapel  in  a  rainstorm,  and  when  the  procession  arrived 
at  the  doors  they  found  the  historic  building  in  the 
process  of  burning  down.  Luckily  the  fire  had  been 
discovered  in  time  to  make  it  easy  for  the  fire  depart¬ 
ment  to  extinguish  it,  and  so,  little  damage  was  done. 
A  short  speech  followed,  which  long  remained  famous 
for  a  bit  of  advice  Taft  had  given  in  it  for  dull-minded 
students;  he  called  upon  them  to  study  medicine.  The 
student  paper,  the  Red  and  Black,  scooped  this  news  with 
great  avidity  and  sent  it  out  under  the  headline,  “Bone 
Heads  Should  Study  Medicine.”*® 

As  many  people  who  had  gathered  on  the  campus 
to  hear  the  President-elect  could  not  get  inside  the 
Chapel,  he  made  a  short  speech  to  this  overflow.  Then 
he  was  whisked  to  the  State  Normal  School,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  where  he  spoke  to  the  students, 
all  of  whom  were  girls.  For  reasons  that  remain  ob¬ 
scure,  he  gained  the  impression  that  these  girls  needed 

9.  Atlanta  CoHotitutUm,  Jan.  16,  1909. 
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some  consolatory  advice  on  the  subject  of  matrimony. 
However  that  may  be,  he  gave  them  this  offering:  “I 
think  that  the  secret  of  most  domestic  infelicity  is  in 
the  thought  that  unless  young  women  are  married  their 
lives  are  not  a  success.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the 
reverse  is  true.  Look  into  your  own  lives  and  families. 
Take  some  aunt  of  yours  who  did  not  marry — what  a 
sweet,  self-sacrificing,  disinterested  and  lovely  charac¬ 
ter  she  has  grown  to  be,  and  what  beneficence  she  has 
spread  over  the  family  circle  in  which  she  lives;  will 
you  tell  me  she  would  have  been  better  off  if  she  had 
been  married?  I  do  not  believe  it.”** 

A  dinner,  followed  by  a  reception,  completed  the 
activities  of  the  day,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  Taft 
returned  to  Atlanta  where  additional  entertainment 
awaited  him.  He  reached  Augusta,  somewhat  tired 
but  convinced  that  he  had  been  as  heartily  welcomed 
as  Jefferson  Davis  would  have  been,  could  the  Con¬ 
federate  president  have  miraculously  reappeared.  Taft 
remained  in  Augusta  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  he 
made  a  trip  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  inspect  the 
work  then  progressing  on  the  canal.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  forget  the  South.  After  his  inauguration  he  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  make  the  address  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  on  May  20th  to  commemorate  the 
mooted  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence.*^ 
Here  he  glorified  still  further  the  Confederate  tradition 
by  the  attention  he  paid  to  the  widow  of  Stonewall 
Jackson,  who  in  welcoming  the  President  to  the  city, 
declared  that  he  was  the  ‘‘great  harmonizer  of  all  our 
hearts.”** 

Taft’s  visits  to  the  South  came  to  be  looked  upon  as 
epoch-making  in  the  political  development  of  the 
nation.  It  began  to  seem  that  at  last  the  South  was  to 

11.  “The  Viait  of  William  Howard  Taft  to  the  Unieeraity  of  Georsia,  January 
18th,  1909,"  in  Bulfottn  o/  the  Ifmeernty  o/  Gmrrgia,  Vol.  IX,  No.  6  A 
(January,  1909),  p.  16. 

12.  Amerietm  Rmriew  of  Roviow,  1909,  p.  664. 

IS.  The  Nation,  May  27,  1909,  p.  62S. 
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get  back  fully  into  the  Union.  The  Republicans  were 
recognizing  the  “lost  provinces,”  and  with  that  recog¬ 
nition  there  would  be  a  rapid  growth  of  a  Republican 
Party  in  this  region.  The  reaction  in  the  South  was 
encouraging  for  those  who  felt  that  there  should  be  a 
respectable  Republican  Party  below  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  Line.  The  New  York  World  published  a  cartoon, 
which  was  widely  reproduced,  representing  the  “Solid 
South”  as  a  beautiful  woman  pinning  a  bouquet  on  Taft 
with  the  title  “’Cousin  Bill  and  the  ‘Solid  South’.”^^ 
Southern  voices  began  to  be  heard  crying  out  for  the 
new  day.  Hannis  Taylor  wrote  for  one  of  the  national 
magazines  an  article  entitled  “The  Solid  South  a 
National  Calamity.”*®  He  declared  that  the  time  had 
come  when  a  Southerner  must  be  given  the  privilege  of 
becoming  either  a  Democrat  or  Republican,  as  he  might 
please. 

The  name  of  Republican  had  been  so  malodorous  in 
the  South  since  Reconstruction  days,  that  the  forward- 
looking  Southerners  eschewed  its  immediate  use.  They 
began  to  call  for  the  organization  of  Independent  clubs, 
which  should  cast  their  support  in  whatever  direction 
it  seemed  best.  Here  it  was  thought  there  would  be  a 
tangent  on  which  to  depart  from  the  Democratic 
Party.*®  Even  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  which  had  long 
been  considered  the  peculiar  mouth-piece  of  the  South, 
brought  itself  to  say  that  “the  intelligent  Southern 
voter  will  no  longer  permit  himself  to  be  controlled  by 
tradition  that  does  not  apply  to  conditions  of  today.”*’ 
With  something  more  than  words  and  smiles,  Taft 
aided  the  movement  to  break  the  Solid  South.  He  had 
promised  to  remove  one  of  the  chief  complaints  of  the 
Southerners,  the  appointment  of  disreputable  people 
to  federal  offices  in  the  South.  In  Atlanta  he  had  said 
that  he  would  select  only  those  whose  standing  in  their 

14.  American  Bevieio  of  Revietee,  Feb.  1909,  p.  141. 

16.  North  American  Revievr,  Jan..  1909. 

16.  Independent,  Jan.  7,  1909,  p.  8 ;  Jan.  28,  p.  179. 

17.  Quoted  in  Literary  Dipeet,  Jan.  28,  1909,  p.  122. 
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community  “commended  them  to  their  fellow-citizens 
as  persons  qualified  and  able  to  discharge  their  duties 
well.”^*  If  there  were  no  reputable  Republicans  to  fill 
Federal  offices,  then  logic  would  demand  that  the 
President  appoint  Democrats.  Taft  had  this  point  in 
mind :  The  selection  of  a  few  Democrats  would  be  good 
politics  in  winning  the  South  through  guile,  even  if 
there  were  good  Republicans  to  be  found.  Soon  the 
President  acted ;  he  appointed  to  the  federal  bench  of 
the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina,  Judge  H.  G. 
Connor,  a  Democrat.  This  appointment  had  a  remark¬ 
ably  wholesome  effect;  it  won  much  Southern  praise 
and  support  for  Taft.  The  editor  of  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  called  upon  Taft  to  head  a  new  party 
divorced  from  Southern  bitterness  against  Republi¬ 
canism,  and  the  South  would  follow  him.**  On  Decem¬ 
ber  12,  1910,  Taft  made  two  more  telling  blows  against 
the  solidity  of  the  South.  He  appointed  Joseph  Lamar, 
a  Democrat  and  a  Georgian,  to  be  an  associate  justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  and  at  the  same 
time  elevated  Edward  D.  White,  a  former  Confederate 
soldier,  to  be  the  chief  justice.** 

Politics  was  deeply  imbedded  in  the  consciousness  of 
Southerners ;  they  had  been  controlled  for  a  generation 
through  fear  of  the  Republicans;  to  make  unbiased 
voters  out  of  people  who  had  been  fed  on  fear  and 
bitterness  all  their  lives  was  asking  too  much.  Nowhere 
in  America  were  voters  freed  entirely  from  this  bias. 
So  it  was  then,  that  when  the  movement  to  break  the 
solid  South  became  a  threatening  reality,  the  heart  of 
the  South  turned  against  it.  The  professional  politicians 
everywhere  fought  it;  their  livelihood  was  threatened. 
They  first  began  whistling  in  the  dark  by  declaring 
that  Taft  in  his  visits  to  the  South  was  not  attempting 
to  promote  Republicanism.  Said  one  newspaper  editor, 

18.  Quoted  from  an  oditorial  in  WorUTa  Work,  March,  1909,  p.  11,299. 

19.  Literary  Digaat,  June  6,  1909.  p.  968. 

20.  Clarinda  P.  Lamar,  The  Life  of  Joeeph  Rucker  Lamar  (New  York,  1926), 
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“He  is  a  citizen  every  American  should  be  proud  to 
call  a  friend,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  Judge  Taft 
ever  for  one  moment  thought  that  his  visit  down  here 
would  result  in  the  division  of  the  solid  South.”2» 
fact  is  that  President  Taft  had  hoped  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  American  political  development,  by 
doing  in  1909  and  later  what  presidents  Andrew 
Johnson  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  had  attempted  to  do  in 
1865  and  following:  namely,  a  reconstruction  of  the 
South  into  a  spiritual  union  with  the  nation.  With  a 
flattering  beginning,  he  failed,  not  only  because  the 
South  did  not  want  spiritual  unity,  if  there  were  in¬ 
volved  in  it  the  promotion  of  Republicanism  in  the 
South,  but  also  because  Taft  soon  found  problems  in 
Washington  so  gigantic  and  engrossing  as  to  leave  him 
no  time  to  go  out  experimenting.  He  was  not  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  succeed  in  doing  what  Johnson  and 
Grant  had  failed  to  do  a  half  century  earlier. 

21.  Weekly  Banner  (Athens,  Gs.),  Jan.  29.  1909.  The  first  time  after  Recon¬ 
struction  that  the  Republicans  were  to  carry  one  of  the  former  Confederate 
States  was  in  1920,  when  Harding  received  the  vote  of  Tennessee. 


THE  EARLY  COLONIAL  MONEY  SYSTEM 
OF  GEORGIA 


By  William  Estill  Heath 

Georgia  alone  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies  was 
settled  as  an  experiment  in  relieving  imprisoned 
debtors.  In  this  respect  its  history  is  unique.  Being 
settled  long  after  the  other  colonies  were  hrmly  estab¬ 
lished,  it  received  much  useful  information  they  ac¬ 
quired  through  toil  and  hardships.  However,  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  precedent  in  settling  colonies  for 
philanthropic  purposes  made  the  settlers  of  Georgia 
pioneers  without  an  example  to  guide  them  in  many 
cases.  Naturally  from  such  an  experiment  arose  many 
historical  events  of  interest  to  students  now  engaging 
in  research.  None,  however,  is  more  interesting  than 
the  system  devised  for  managing  the  finances  of  the 
charity  three  thousand  miles  from  its  parent  trust,  and 
two  months  distant  in  point  of  time.  But  in  order  to 
understand  the  difficulties  attending  the  management 
of  the  finances  of  a  colony  so  far  away,  it  is  necessary 
to  know  the  different  classes  of  settlers  who  went  to 
Georgia,  and  to  keep  in  mind  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  under  which  the  trust  was  operated. 

The  colonization  project  developed  as  the  result  of 
a  report  made  by  a  committee  appointed  to  inspect 
prisons  in  England.  This  committee  petitioned  the 
crown  for  land  in  America  on  which  the  imprisoned 
debtors  might  settle  and  seek  an  honorable  subsistence. 
The  committee  assumed  the  responsibility  of  settling 
them  in  the  new  colony  without  expense  to  the  debtors 
themselves.  In  response  to  their  petition  of  mercy  a 
charter  was  granted  June  9,  1732,  which  constituted 
twenty-one  noblemen  and  gentlemen  a  body  corporate 
by  the  name  and  style  of  The  Trustees  for  Establishing 
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the  Colony  of  Georgria  in  America.  They  were  entitled 
for  twenty-one  years  to  all  the  legal  rights  and  im¬ 
munities  of  a  body  corporate.  A  common  council  of 
fifteen  members  was  chosen  from  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  trustees,  and  invested  with  the  responsibility 
of  arranging  the  finance  of  the  colony.  It  was  granted 
the  power  to  dispose  of,  expend,  and  apply  all  moneys 
and  effects  belonging  to  the  corporation,  and  to  incur 
such  expense  as  it  thought  best  for  carrying  on  the 
good  purpose  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  to  enter  into 
covenants  and  contracts  in  its  behalf.*  Thus  the  entire 
government  of  the  colony  was  in  a  body  of  twenty-one 
trustees  with  the  fiscal  responsibility  lodged  in  a 
smaller  group  of  trustees  called  the  common  council. 

The  trustees  planned  to  grow  grape  vines,  olive  trees, 
and  mulberry  trees  for  silk  worms,  from  which  to  make 
wine,  oil,  and  silk  to  export  to  England  in  commercial 
quantities.  In  this  way  they  would  relieve  England 
from  sending  abroad  for  these  commodities,  and  fur¬ 
nish  work  for  thousands  of  weaving  silk  into  cloth  and 
thereby  relieve  the  unemployment  situation  at  home. 
Accordingly,  the  trustees  contracted  with  a  botanist 
to  go  to  the  colony  and  supervise  the  culture  of  these 
vines  and  trees. 

In  order  to  procure  the  necessary  funds  for  sending 
the  debtors  to  Georgia,  the  trustees  appealed  to  the 
public  at  large  for  donations.  They  licensed  ministers 
to  preach  sermons  in  behalf  of  the  colonization  project, 
and  authorized  certain  others  to  accept  contributions 
and  take  subscriptions.  However,  no  one  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  accept  contributions  for  the  colony  unless  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  trustees.  The  money  thus  raised  was  de¬ 
posited  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  whatever  amount 
the  trustees  drew  therefrom  they  were  required  to 
make  reports  of  its  expenditure.  The  fiscal  years  1732 

1.  “Charter  of  the  Trustees"  in  A.  D.  Candler,  ed.,  Tht  Colonial  Reeordo  of 
the  State  of  Goorgia  (Atlanta.  1904),  1,  20.  (Cited  hereafter  as  C.  R.) 
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began  June  9  which  was  also  the  charter  date.  All 
the  funds  raised  that  year  came  from  private  contri¬ 
bution  and  amounted  to  £3,724.< 

Contrary  to  a  widespread  opinion,  not  all  the 
settlers  of  Georgia  during  the  period  of  the  charter 
were  debtors.  Three  classes  settled  in  the  colony: 
debtors,  persecuted  foreign  protestants,  and  free¬ 
holders.  However,  the  first  embarkation  consisted 
entirely  of  indigent  persons.  The  expense  of  this  voyage 
was  paid  by  the  trustees  from  funds  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  Ekigland  for  that  purpose.  Whatever  expense 
was  incurred  in  England  was  paid  by  draft.  But  most 
provisions  could  be  purchased  cheaper  in  America  than 
in  England,  so  the  trustees  advanced  money  to  several 
merchants  in  South  Carolina  with  which  to  supply 
many  needs  of  the  colony. 

The  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina  welcomed  the  new 
settlers  for  they  lived  in  constant  danger  of  attack  from 
the  Spaniards  to  the  south.  The  new  colony  would 
protect  them  against  the  Spaniards  and  Indians  and 
would  also  prevent  slaves  from  escaping  into  Florida. 
Accordingly  they  contributed  liberally  to  the  needs  of 
the  settlers,  and  sent  men  to  aid  Oglethorpe  in  building 
houses  and  erecting  fortifications  at  Savannah.  Also, 
they  supplied  the  colony  with  cattle  and  other  live¬ 
stock  as  well  as  poultry  and  seeds  for  the  new  crop. 

Being  supported  from  the  weekly  issues  of  the  trus¬ 
tees’  store,  the  settlers  had  but  little  need  of  money. 
If  they  brought  any  with  thm,  the  amount  and  kind 
is  not  ascertainable.  They  had  no  expense  of  labor  for 
the  Carolinians  aided  them  without  hire,  and  the 
settlers  worked  together  as  a  colony  on  one  common 
plot  rather  than  individually.  As  yet  they  had  no 
commerce  with  the  outside  world,  and  what  trade 
they  maintained  with  the  Indians  they  carried  on  by 
barter.  The  trustees  did  not  send  any  money  with  the 


2.  Found  by  nddins  ninounU  in  abatnet  for  17S2,  C.  R..  III.  19. 
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first  embarkation,  but  authorized  certain  officers  who 
went  to  Georgia  to  draw  bills  of  exchange  on  them. 
These  bills  were  payable  to  a  company,  an  individual, 
his  order  or  bearer,  and  were  payable  usually  either 
ten  or  thirty  days  after  sight.  The  officers  drawing  the 
bills  were  required  to  send  letters  of  advice  showing 
for  what  purpose  they  were  drawn  at  the  same  time 
they  sent  the  bills.  Because  the  settlers  arrived  so 
late  in  Georgia,  there  was  but  little  expense  incurred  in 
the  colony  for  the  year  1732.  Two  bills  amounting  to 
£300  were  drawn  for  the  fiscal  year.  They  were 
promptly  paid. 

The  difficulties  of  managing  the  finances  of  the 
colony  from  England  became  apparent  in  1733.  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  who  drew  most  of  the  bills  was  often  called 
away  on  business  for  the  colony,  and  in  haste  drew 
bills  which  he  sent  by  one  ship  and  advice  by  another. 
This  imposed  upon  the  trustees  a  personal  hardship 
for  if  they  paid  the  bills  before  letters  of  advice  ar¬ 
rived  they  did  so  at  their  peril,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
if  they  refused  to  pay  the  bills  when  due  the  credit 
of  the  colony  was  impaired  and  also  the  bills  drew 
interest  from  the  time  they  were  due  until  paid.  They 
paid  many  of  the  bills  before  advice  came  without 
raising  any  questions,  but  when  two  were  presented 
for  payment  in  September,  1733  they  ordered  them 
paid  on  condition  that  the  trustees  be  indemnified  in 
case  of  loss,  and  be  allowed  interest  from  the  time  of 
payment  until  advice  arrived.®  However,  in  deference 
to  Oglethorpe,  they  were  paid  without  the  stipulated 
condition.  The  common  council  agreed  to  the  payment 
in  order  to  prevent  the  expense  of  re-exchange  com¬ 
mission,  and  interest  which  would  have  resulted  in 
case  of  protest.  But  three  months  later  the  trustees 
unanimously  resolved  not  to  pay  any  more  bills  before 
advice  was  received  regardless  of  who  drew  thern.^ 
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In  order  to  encourage  freeholders  to  go  to  Georgia, 
large  tracts  of  land  were  set  aside  for  their  use.  The 
maximum  allowed  a  freeholder  was  500  acres  and  was 
apportioned  50  acres  to  a  servant.  So  a  freeholder  who 
received  the  maximum  allotment  necessarily  was  re¬ 
quired  to  take  ten  servants  with  him.  In  1733  free¬ 
holders  began  applying  for  land  in  the  colony.  Those 
who  could  not  pay  the  expense  of  their  voyage  were 
advanced  money  by  the  trustees  and  their  notes  taken 
for  it.  The  servants  taken  over  were  bound  to  the  free¬ 
holders  for  several  years,  and  were  paid  small  wages. 
Since  the  freeholders  went  on  their  own  resources  and 
took  hired  servants  with  them  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  circulating  medium  in  the  colony.  Accordingly, 
in  1734  the  trustees  sent  a  ton  and  half  of  copper  half 
pence  for  use  in  the  colony.  These  cost  £322.  By  this 
time  South  Carolina  currency  was  circulating  in  the 
colony  but  passed  at  the  rate  of  £6.40  to  £1.00  sterling. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  on  trade  with 
the  Indians,  who  used  deer  skins  almost  exclusively 
in  exchange  for  British  manufactures.  A  rate  was 
agreed  upon  for  exchange  of  these  commodities,  which 
was  regulated  as  needed  during  the  period  of  the 
charter.® 

So  long  as  only  imprisoned  debtors  went  to  the 
colony  the  trustees  paid  their  expenses  with  funds 
raised  by  public  subscription,  but  when  numerous  em¬ 
barkations  of  persecuted  foreign  protestants  went,  the 
trustees  found  these  funds  inadequate  and  appealed  to 
parliament  for  aid.*  Parliament  responded  with  an 
appropriation  of  £10,000  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  St.  Christopher  Island.  While  this  relieved  the  im¬ 
mediate  needs  of  the  colony  and  enabled  the  trustees 
to  go  forward  with  their  plans  more  rapidly  toward 
settling  the  colony,  yet  it  did  not  relieve  the  shortage 
of  money  actually  circulating  in  Georgia.  As  a  result 

5.  C.  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  Hittory  of  Goorgia  (Boston,  1888),  I,  148. 
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of  this  shortage  unauthorized  individuals  drew  bills 
of  exchange  on  the  trustees,  but  of  course  these  were 
not  paid  when  presented  to  the  common  council. 
Officers  often  gave  merchants  certified  accounts  show¬ 
ing  that  they  received  provision  to  the  amount  specified, 
but  like  the  bills,  these  were  sometimes  sent  without 
letters  of  advice. 

All  these  troubles  combined,  served  to  show  the  trus¬ 
tees  that  a  new  money  system  was  needed  in  the  colony. 
Then,  too,  conditions  were  far  different  in  1735  with 
the  freeholders  and  foreign  protestants  in  the  colony, 
from  what  they  were  in  1733  when  the  first  settlers 
arrived  in  Georgia.  So  after  experiencing  difficulties 
for  three  years  on  account  of  unauthorized  individuals 
drawing  on  the  trustees,  and  because  of  officers  send¬ 
ing  certified  accounts  and  bills  of  exchange  without 
advice,  the  trustees  decided  to  discard  their  first 
method  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  colony  and  to 
substitute  in  its  stead  a  system  that  would  keep  a  cir¬ 
culating  medium  in  the  colony. 

To  overcome  the  evils  that  attended  the  use  of  bills 
of  exchange  signed  in  Georgia  and  paid  in  England, 
the  trustees  decided  July  24,  1735  to  issue  sola  bills 
for  use  in  Georgia.  On  that  date  Mr.  Tower  acquainted 
the  board  that  Mr.  Vemer  and  he  had  waited  upon 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  had  arranged 
for  the  issuance  of  £4,000  of  sola  bills  to  be  made  out  in 
this  form: 

“Georgia  Bill  of  1 

Elxchange  payable  V  A  N®  1  Westminister  24  July  1735 
in  England  ) 

Thirty  Days  after  Sight  We  the  Trustees  for  Estab¬ 
lishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia  in  America  promise  to 
pay  this  our  Sola  Bill  of  Exchange  to  James  Oglethorpe 
Esq'-  or  his  Order  the  Sum  of  One  Pound  Sterling  at 
our  Office  at  Westminister  to  answer  the  like  Value 
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receiv’d  by  him  in  Georgia  on  the  Issue  hereof  as 
testified  by  Indorsement  hereon  signed  by  himself. 
£1.00.”’ 

On  the  same  day  that  the  bills  were  issued,  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  to  send  £1,000  of  silver  coins  to 
Georgia.* 

A  budget  was  prepared  for  the  fiscal  year,  and  sola 
bills  were  sent  in  quarterly  installments.  For  sake  of 
protection,  the  first  were  sent  unsigned  to  Georgia,  but 
Oglethorpe  was  already  on  his  way  back  to  England 
when  they  arrived,  so  they  were  returned  and  he  was 
allowed  to  sign  them  there.  The  others  were  locked 
up  in  England  and  sent  to  the  colony  only  as  they 
were  needed.  The  sola  bills  could  not  be  made  legal 
tender,  but  freely  circulated  in  the  colony.  When  not 
specially  indorsed  they  passed  current  as  any  Bank  of 
England  notes.* 

The  trustees  decided  to  pay  all  debts  incurred  in  the 
colony  with  sola  bills,  and  put  a  notice  on  the  public 
store  in  Savannah  and  inserted  one  in  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Gazette  to  that  effect.  This  news  was  received 
in  different  ways.  The  Earl  of  Egmont  stated  in  his 
journal  that  the  other  colonies  were  well  pleased  to 
learn  that  the  trustees  had  ordered  all  debts  paid  in 
sola  bills.  However,  the  merchants  were  not  pleased 
with  them  and  the  rate  went  as  high  as  £8  to  £1  sterling. 
A  merchant  from  South  Carolina  who  agreed  to  take 
sola  bills  on  an  account  remarked  that  he  was  afraid 
he  would  be  charged  a  great  discount,  so  he  intended 
to  send  them  to  Messrs.  Baker  and  pass  his  own  bills 
on  them  even  though  he  would  be  compelled  to  pay 
commissions  both  for  receiving  and  paying.’®  Mr. 
Causton,  First  Bailiff  of  Savannah,  stated  that  what 
money  was  asked  for  was  paid  cautiously,  but  he  be- 
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lieved  the  people  from  whom  he  bought  would  take 
the  sola  bills  as  they  were,  but  if  not,  others  would 
let  him  have  South  Carolina  currency  at  650%  ad¬ 
vance.”  Still  another  stated :  .  And  have  wrote  M'- 

Causton  that  I  would  Supply  him  with  what  necessary’s 
He  Should  further  want,  and  take  in  payment  the 
Trustee’s  Sola  bills  expected,  notwithstanding  Some  of 
my  Neighbour’s  and  Other’s  endeavour  to  discredit 
Said  Bills.  Elliot,  the  two  Bellinger’s  and  Other’s  Seem 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  their  certified  Acco^,  and 
very  much  complain  of  their  not  being  Paid  (according 
to  their  agreement)  in  Currency ;  The  first  has  offerr'd 
(as  I  have  been  creditable  inform’d)  his  Acco*  of 
fifteen  hundred  Pounds  for  One  Thousand.  .  .  .”*2 

Although  the  trustees  ordered  all  debts  paid  with 
sola  bills,  yet  the  old  type  bill  of  exchange  continued 
to  be  drawn  in  large  numbers.  In  1736,  Mr.  Causton, 
First  Bailiff  of  Savannah,  wrote,  *T  saw  a  Letter  to  a 
Merchant  in  this  place  from  London  wherein  it  was 
mentioned  thus — There  is  a  Bill  of  Exchange  (drawn 
in  favour  of  Samuel  Eveleigh  upon  the  Trustees,  gone 
back  protested,  and  I  just  now  hear  there  is  four 
hundred  pounds  more  noted  for  non  Acceptance. — 
This  has  putt  a  very  great  Damp  on  the  Creditt  of 
Georgia,  so  farr  that  Several  Merchants  in  this  place 
will  not  take  the  Sola  Bills.””  For  several  years  these 
bills  were  returned  to  the  trustees  in  large  numbers, 
but  as  many  as  they  could  return  without  injuring  their 
credit  they  sent  back  for  payment  in  sola  bills. 

Perhaps  the  best  explanation  for  so  many  bills  of 
exchange  being  drawn  was  that  enough  sola  bills  were 
not  sent  to  the  colony.  In  1737  a  merchant  complained, 
‘‘I  have  suppley’d  M'-  Causton  Since  M'-  Oglethorp’s 
departure  with  Provisos  and  other  Necessary’s  to  A 
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considerable  Sum,  But,  He  writes  me  We  must  keep 
the  Sola  Bills  for  Other’s  and  therefore  can’t  pay  me. 
So  that  I  am  weary  of  Supplying  Him. — 

Certified  accounts  caused  even  more  trouble  than 
bills  of  exchange  drawn  in  Georgia  and  returned  to 
England  for  payment.  Often  they  were  not  correctly 
calculated,  and  when  this  was  the  case,  the  trustees 
returned  them.*®  At  a  meeting  in  November,  1737, 
certified  accounts  amounting  to  £1,379  were  presented 
for  payment.  The  trustees  instructed  the  accountant 
to  examine  them  and  pay  all  that  were  properly  com¬ 
puted  and  cast.  At  another  meeting  an  argument  arose 
as  to  the  advisability  of  paying  several  that  were  pre¬ 
sented  for  payment,  but  the  common  council  ordered 
them  paid  for  they  were  sent  to  England  as  remittances 
to  merchants  on  the  credit  of  the  trustees’  storekeeper 
for  value  received ;  and  not  to  pay  them  would  subject 
the  trustees  to  many  suits  and  much  expense  and  would 
hurt  the  credit  and  future  support  of  the  colony.  At 
the  same  meeting  some  accounts  were  ordered  paid  that 
had  been  drawing  interest  for  several  months.*®  Such 
a  large  number  of  certified  accounts  were  presented 
that  the  trustees  became  greatly  alarmed  and  met  in 
June,  1738  and  ordered  Mr.  Causton  to  be  arrested, 
and  took  immediate  steps  to  secure  their  effects.  With¬ 
in  a  week  £1,100  in  certified  accounts  were  presented 
for  payment,  and  for  one  quarter  the  amount  was 
£5,236  besides  sola  bills  that  Mr.  Causton  had  received 
amounting  to  £13,086  of  which  he  had  given  the  trus¬ 
tees  no  report.  Soon  afterward  the  trustees  passed  a 
resolution  that  if  any  more  certified  accounts  were 
brought  to  them,  they  would  return  them  to  Georgia 
for  payment  in  sola  bills. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  period  for  the  colony  to 
survive  was  the  five  years  from  1738  to  1743.  By  his 
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reckless  expenditures,  Mr.  Causton  nearly  wrecked  the 
colony.  The  trustees  made  an  estimate  of  the  expenses 
for  the  year  and  issued  sola  bills  for  that  amount,  but 
when  the  expenses  exceeded  the  estimate,  the  trustees 
had  no  other  course  than  to  appeal  to  parliament  for 
aid,  or  to  let  the  colony  suffer.  Parliament  appropri¬ 
ated  £8,000  for  1738,  but  on  account  of  crop  failures 
and  other  disasters  for  that  year,  increased  the  appro¬ 
priation  to  £20,000  for  1739. 

In  1739  war  was  declared  with  Spain.  Certain 
vicissitudes  attended  the  use  of  sola  bills  in  war  times. 
A  merchant  wrote  that  the  sola  bills  were  not  wanted 
in  time  of  war  because  of  the  risk  of  sending  them  to 
England.  The  trustees  did  all  they  could  to  prevent 
the  capture  of  any  by  the  Spaniards.  They  instructed 
those  taking  them  to  Georgia  to  sink  them  in  case  of 
attack  from  the  Spaniards,  and  when  this  happened 
the  trustees  found  it  necessary  to  issue  others  to  take 
their  place.”  When  war  was  declared,  exchange  on 
South  Carolina  currency  rose.  An  officer  from  Georgia 
stated  that  South  Carolina  currency  was  hard  to  get  at 
650  % ,  for  it  was  wanted  for  purchasing  rice  and  other 
foods.  It  continued  to  rise  and  went  to  750%  sterling. 

The  crop  failure  of  1738  greatly  increased  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  trustees  on  account  of  many  becoming 
dependent  on  the  trust  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
self  sustaining.  Supplies  were  issued  in  this  order: 
first,  to  the  trustee’s  servants,  next,  to  widows  and 
orphans,  and  afterwards  to  such  planters  as  were  in 
need.**  The  storekeeper  was  required  to  report  the 
apportionment  as  to  name,  sex,  and  number  of  days 
allowed.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  report  the 
amount  of  the  public  debt  and  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  public  officers.  The  trustees  found  that  the 
officers  were  charging  to  the  trust  expenses  that  were 
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unauthorized.  An  officer  was  denounced  by  the  trus¬ 
tees  for  filing  a  bill  in  chancery  against  a  cattle  thief ; 
they  said  that  the  officer  should  have  known  that  upon 
clear  conviction  the  punishment  was  pecuniary,  amount¬ 
ing  to  three  times  what  was  stolen.  During  the  war 
the  trustees  found  it  necessary  to  advance  money  for 
fortifications  and  other  means  of  defense,  but  since 
this  expense  was  not  chargeable  to  the  trust,  parliament 
reimbursed  them.” 

In  1740  a  dispute  arose  between  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  and  the  sola  bills  nearly  ceased  circulating 
in  Charleston.  The  bitterness  became  so  great  that  a 
complaint  was  made  that  the  people  of  Charleston  had 
a  perfect  hatred  of  Georgia,  and  the  sola  bills  had 
become  a  drug  there ;  that  although  they  formerly  bore 
5%  premiums  now  they  would  hardly  pass  7  for  1,  and 
were  sometimes  auctioned  at  sacrifice  prices.*®  A  de¬ 
bate  arose  among  the  trustees  whether  they  should 
pay  a  sola  bill  sent  from  Charleston  with  the  insertion 
“Trustees  for  the  ruining  the  Colony  of  Georgia.”  They 
paid  the  bill,  but  added  that  this  was  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  the  Carolinians’  malice  toward  them.** 

During  this  period  of  trouble  the  trustees  sent  two 
tons  of  half  pence  to  the  colony.**  This  was  the  last 
shipment  of  coins  made  by  the  trustees  and  amounted 
to  three  and  a  half  tons  of  copper  half  pences  at  a 
cost  of  £752,  besides  the  £1,000  of  silver  coins  ordered 
in  1735. 

In  1741  an  order  was  issued  by  the  trustees  to  cease 
paying  debts  with  provisions,  and  to  close  the  public 
store.  Many  officers  had  become  heavily  indebted  for 
provisions,  and  would  not  pay  the  trust.  The  trustees 
instructed  an  attorney  to  file  a  bill  against  them  in 
chancery  court,  and  sent  sola  bills  with  which  to  pay 
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the  cost.  The  trustees  through  profiting  by  their  experi¬ 
ence  cut  off  many  unnecessary  expenses.  They  found 
that  trust  servants  were  not  profitable,  so  they 
passed  a  resolution  not  to  employ  any  more.**  But  they 
cheerfully  paid  all  necessary  expenses  that  they 
thought  would  promote  the  welfare  of  the  settlers. 
When  it  was  brought  to  their  attention  that  some  of 
the  settlers  were  unable  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  they  ordered  an  increase  of  £10  per 
year  in  the  teacher’s  salary  on  condition  that  he  not 
receive  any  gratuity  from  the  children’s  parents  or 
friends.*^ 

However,  the  condition  of  the  colony  became  so 
desperate  that  complaint  was  made  from  there  in 
1742:  “By  these  and  many  other  hardships  of  like 
nature,  the  poor  Inhabitants  of  Georgia  are  scatter’d 
over  the  face  of  the  Earth :  her  Plantations  wild :  her 
Towns  a  Desert:  her  Villages  in  Rubbish  .  .  .  ,  and  her 
liberties  a  jest;  An  object  of  pity  to  Friends,  and 
Ridicule  to  Enemies.’’**  In  the  same  year  complaint 
was  made  that  the  store  house  built  at  great  expense 
to  the  trustees  was  now  used  for  private  gain  by 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Stephens,  officers  of  the  colony.  It 
was  said  that  they  furnished  the  store  at  the  expense 
of  the  trustees  and  sold  at  a  profit  amounting  at  times 
to  100%.** 

Despite  these  hardships  and  difficulties  the  colony 
was  now  stronger  than  it  was  five  years  before.  The 
number  of  settlers  increased  each  year,  and  both  the 
trustees  and  settlers  were  profiting  by  their  experience. 
The  problem  was  no  longer  to  get  the  sola  bills  ac¬ 
cepted,  but  to  keep  enough  in  the  colony  for  its  needs. 
The  sola  bills  had  risen  in  value  and  were  used  very 
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extensively.  They  were  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
officers,  bounties  on  home  grown  products,  for  purchase 
of  silk,  and  the  general  expense  of  the  colony.  The 
trustees  still  found  it  necessary  to  receive  appropri¬ 
ations  from  parliament,  but  with  ever  increasing  ex¬ 
penses  they  had  to  spend  the  appropriations  frugally. 
While  more  products  were  grown  in  the  colony  than 
before,  yet  the  colony  was  by  no  means  self  sustaining. 
Settlers  were  being  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  trust 
not  only  from  Europe,  but  also  from  other  parts  of 
North  America.*'^  The  estimate  did  not  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  expenses,  and  this  worked  a  hard¬ 
ship  upon  the  settlers.  In  1748  a  merchant  wrote: 
“For  five  years  past  the  President  and  Assistants  say 
they  have  never  had  Sola  Bills  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  Trustees  estimated  Expense  quarterly  .  .  .  and 
generally  the  Estimate  hath  been  in  arrears  three,  four, 
and  sometimes  five  and  six  quarters.  .  .  . 

“Since  .  .  .  1743  when  there  was  First,  and  hath 
ever  since  been  a  deficiency  of  Sola  Bills  here  to  answer 
the  regular  demands  of  the  Trustees  Estimate  some 
who  have  a  dependence  thereon  have  contracted  Debts 
on  the  credit  thereof,  others  of  less  credit  have  drawn 
Orders  on  M'-  Russell,  the  Clerk  of  the  Store  who 
certifys  on  the  Face  of  them  their  being  due  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  charges  them  to  the  particular  account  of 
the  Drawers;  We  have  supplyed  the  Chief  of  the  in¬ 
cident  Expenses  and  as  poor  people  who  have  weekly 
or  Monthly  allowances  have  immediate  occasion  for 
their  Money  or  Value,  M'-  Russell  gives  them  Certifi¬ 
cates  according  to  their  allowances  or  occasions  some 
for  18d.  2°/6°,  47*  107  or  more,  likewise  the  Poor  day 
Labourer  .  .  .  employed  by  the  Public  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  same  expedient  tho’  the  amount 
of  their  Labour  is  ever  so  little. 
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“it  is  too  evident  that  this  method  of  paying  for  poor 
peoples  Labour  .  .  .  must  be  very  discouraging.  ...  If 
he  has  a  Certificate  or  draws  an  Order  for  the  same 
he  must  carry  it  where  he  supposes  he  can  be  best 
supplied  and  perhaps  take  it  out  in  things  not  so  suit¬ 
able  as  he  might  with  his  Money,  which  must  be  more 
acceptable  than  these  Orders  especially  as  the  posses¬ 
sors  of  them  have  generally  waited  a  long  while  for 
payment  perhaps  fifteen  or  eighteen  months.  .  .  .  But 
This  is  not  the  only  hardship  that  the  possessors  of 
these  Orders  labours  under. . . .  Some  persons  have  had 
a  running  Account  with  us  six,  twelve  or  eighteen 
months,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  take  these  Orders 
.  .  .  and  have  frequently  lain  out  of  our  Money  .  .  .  two 
or  three  years.’’^* 

From  Savannah  a  firm  of  merchants  wrote  in  1749 
that  the  settlers  were  subsisting  chiefiy  by  money  which 
the  regiment  and  trustees  caused  to  be  circulated,  but 
since  the  courts  were  in  Savannah  that  city  was  the 
principal  beneficiary.  Such  shortage  led  to  a  form  of 
barter;  debts  were  sometimes  paid  in  rice  and  deer 
skins,  as  well  as  in  sola  bills.^  Tradesmen’s  bills  also 
began  to  be  used  and  sent  to  the  trustees  for  pay¬ 
ments.*®  The  trustees  examined  them  and  paid  those 
they  approved.  Often  it  became  necessary  to  send 
sola  bills  beyond  the  amount  of  the  estimate.  Although 
on  one  particular  occasion  in  1749,  officers  in  Georgia 
received  £1,000,  it  was  said  that  the  expense  would 
still  be  at  least  a  year  in  arrears.** 

Toward  the  close  of  the  charter  period,  Georgia 
began  developing  as  a  commercial  colony.  In  one  year 
five  sea  vessels  came  to  Savannah  to  load.  It  was  said 
that  this  was  more  than  had  been  to  the  colony  since  it 
was  established.  The  articles  exported  consisted  chiefly  of 
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pitch,  tar,  staves,  rice  and  deer  skins.  Commerce  was 
carried  on  chiefly  with  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  London.**  This  brought  to  the  colony  different 
kinds  of  money,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  shortage  caused  by  lack  of  sola  bills  for  the 
necessary  expenses  of  the  colony.  Although  the  sola 
bills  were  much  in  demand  in  Georgia  at  that  time,  yet 
they  did  not  serve  well  for  commerce.  With  traders 
going  abroad  a  system  was  needed  that  had  more  than 
local  recognition. 

Lack  of  sola  bills  continued  to  be  felt  during  the 
remainder  of  the  charter  period.  The  trustees  ac¬ 
cepted  the  management  for  only  twenty-one  years,  and 
as  their  term  drew  to  its  close,  no  request  was  made  to 
renew  the  charter.  When  they  met  in  December,  1752, 
they  addressed  to  parliament  a  petition  as  follows: 

“As  the  People  in  Georgia,  sent  on  the  Charity,  were 
supported,  to  enable  them  to  raise  their  own  Provisions, 
in  the  first  Place,  on  the  Lands  they  should  clear,  and 
to  convert  the  Timber  .  .  .  into  Lumber,  which  they 
might,  to  their  great  Advantage,  export  to  the  Sugar 
Colonies;  and  further,  to  raise  Silk,  Wine  and  Oil,  for 
which  the  Climate  was  very  proper ;  it  was  hoped  from 
thence  they  would  gain  a  comfortable  Subsistence,  and 
be  of  Service  to  their  Mother-Country  in  raising  such 
Produces ,  which  at  present  are  purchased  from 
Foreigners  with  ready  Money. 

“Having  thus  stated  the  Plan  laid  down  for  the 
Trustees,  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  Steps  .  .  .  for  the  Execution  of 
that  Plan,  .  .  .  the  several  Obstructions  from  unforseen 
Accidents,  .  .  .  they  sumbit  the  Whole  to  the  Wisdom 
of  this  Honorable  House,  being  intensely  disposed  to 
follow  any  Directions  that  shall  flow  from  thence: 
And  as  they  have  no  other  View  but  the  Service  of 
their  Country,  by  making  this  Colony  as  useful  to  the 

82.  Jonea.  Higtcry  of  Goorgia,  L  422.480. 
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Interest  of  Great-Britan  as  by  its  Situation  and  Climate 
it  is  capable  of  being  they  heartily  wish  the  Trust  in 
abler  Hands.  .  . 

Only  £1,149  of  sola  bills  were  then  outstanding.^^ 
Appropriations  were  made  for  payment  of  these  within 
three  years.  The  colony  which  was  never  a  financial 
success,  cost  during  the  charter  period  approximately 
£500,000 ;  of  this  amount  parliament  appropriated 
nearly  £135,000;  South  Carolina  contributed  £1,210, 
and  the  remainder  was  raised  in  the  other  colonies  and 
abroad  by  popular  subscription.*®  The  surrender  of  the 
charter  was  accepted,  and  in  1754  Georgia  became  a 
Royal  Colony,  and  entered  upon  a  new  career  with  a 
new  money  system. 

88.  C.  B.,  lU,  408. 

84.  C.  £..  n.  628. 
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THE  ESTABUSHMENT  OF  AN  EARLY  EXPRESS  FROM 
PENSACOLA  TO  SAVANNAH 

When  warfare  broke  out  in  1796  between  Spain  and  England 
it  placed  the  great  English  fur  trading  firm  of  Panton,  Leslie  & 
Co.  in  a  difficult  position.  The  Spanish  authorities  permitted  the 
firm  to  continue  its  operations  in  the  Floridas  as  before  but  there 
remained  the  question  of  obtaining  supplies.  Before  the  war, 
articles  of  trade  were  shipped  directly  from  England  but  that  was 
almost  impossible  after  hostilities  beg^n.  Panton  solved  the 
problem  by  directing  his  English  correspondents  to  ship  his  year’s 
supplies  for  17M  to  Charleston,  S.  C.,  from  whence  they  could 
be  reshipped  to  Pensacola  and  Mobile  with  less  danger  of  being 
captured.*  In  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Charleston  corres¬ 
pondents,  the  firm  began  to  send  expressmen  to  Savannah  where 
the  letters  were  transferred  to  the  regular  post  for  Charleston. 
The  writer  has  seen  no  statement  in  Panton’s  correspondence  to  in¬ 
dicate  just  when  the  practice  was  begun  but  it  was  probably  early 
in  1797.  In  a  letter  of  February  6,  1798  to  Gi  "emor  Gayoso  de 
Lemos  of  Louisiana,  William  Panton  mentioned  the  express  in 
the  following  words:  "Of  Publick  News  my  express  brought  me 
nothing  besides  what  I  have  mentioned.  .  .  .’’  This  would  indicate 
that  it  had  been  in  operation  for  some  time.  More  to  the  point 
is  a  statement  in  a  letter  of  Panton  to  Gayoso,  August  4,  1798. 
In  this  he  said:  "No  news  from  the  East  I  think  Government  ought 
to  be  at  some  expense  keeping  an  express  monthly  to  Pass  between 
Georgia  and  Pensacola  on  purpose  to  be  informed  of  what  is 
passing  in  the  World — This  cost  me  upwards  of  six  hundred 
Dollars  last  year — Your  Merchants  ought  to  contribute  to  support 
so  useful!  an  establishment  which  to  themselves  would  be  a  great 
Conveniency.’’ 

The  governor  acted  on  Panton’s  suggestion  and  soon  took  over 
the  express.  According  to  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter 
of  Panton  to  the  governor,  that  did  not  immediately  relieve  the 
firm  of  the  expense  involved  because  it  continued  to  pay  the 
expressmen  and  waited  for  the  slow  acting  Spanish  officials  to 
reimburse  it  from  the  depleted  government  funds:  "I  remain  to 
this  day  unpaid  for  my  advances  to  the  expressmen  who  ride 

1.  William  Panton  to  Goyemor  Gayoao  de  Lemoa.  Dee.  6,  1797,  Arehieo 
Naeional  de  Cuba.  Floridas.  lesajo  I,  na  5.  As  all  the  papers  cited  are  from 
the  same  bundle  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  this  reference  acain. 
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betwixt  this  A  Georgia,  upwards  of  Two  thousand  Dollars  Mexican 
milled  money  one  half  of  which  having  been  paid  in  Savannah,  I 
am  charged  with  Commission  &  premium — I  depend  on  Your 
Elxcellency  to  give  orders  about  the  matter.  .  . 

Whether  this  account  was  paid  or  not  does  not  appear  in  the 
papers  available.  There  is  also  no  information  about  the  duration 
of  the  express  service. 

An  indication  of  the  route  followed  by  the  expressmen  is  found 
in  this  extract  from  a  letter  of  Panton’s  correspondent  in  Savannah, 
December  21,  179S:  “Your  Express  man  Mr  Snell  fell  sick  at  the 
Talapoosie  A  another  person  was  hired  to  bring  forward  your 
dispatches  which  I  received  the  1st  inst.  On  the  3rd  the  post  went 
off  with  those  for  Charleston  A  which  arrived  on  the  4th.  .  . 

Another  indication  is  found  in  a  statement  made  by  Panton 
in  a  letter  to  the  governor,  September  14,  1793.  He  said:  “The 
evening  of  the  12th  I  received  a  packet  of  news  papers  from 
Savannah  A  which  was  forwarded  by  Colo.  Hawkins  from  the 
Rock  Landing — Yesterday  Morning  I  despatched  one  file  of  them 
by  an  express  to  Mr.  John  Forbes  at  Mobile  on  purpose  to  em- 
brase  any  opportunity  that  might  offer  of  forwarding  them  to 
Your  Elxcy  from  there.’’* 

From  these  statements  it  seems  that  the  expressmen  followed 
the  old  horse  path  that  connected  Mobile  and  Rock  Landing  near 
Milledgeville,  crossing  the  Chattahoochee  just  below  the  present 
site  of  Columbus.  Although  the  statement  about  Rock  Landing 
quoted  above  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  expressmen  went 
that  way  after  leaving  the  Chattachoochee,  it  is  very  likely  that 
they  did  for  it  seems  to  have  been  the  best  route  even  though  it 
was  considerably  north  of  a  direct  line  to  Savannah.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  Barnard’s  Path  to  Beard’s  Bluff,  on  the  Altamaha, 
was  used  but  that  deviated  about  as  far  to  the  south  as  the  other 
did  to  the  north.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  way 
was  by  Rock  Landing. 

We  can  get  an  idea  of  the  speed  made  by  the  expressmen 
from  a  chance  comparison  with  the  sailing  of  the  schooner  “Shark’’ 
which  left  Charleston  on  December  27,  1797  and  arrived  at 
Pensacola  January  12,  1798.^  On  February  6,  1798  Panton  said 
in  a  letter  to  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  “I  have  received  a  letter  from 


2.  Panton  to  Gayoao  de  Lemos,  July  24,  1800. 

8.  The  name  of  the  correspondent  does  not  appear  in  the  extract  from  his 
letter. 

4.  John  Forbes  was  the  representative  of  Panton,  Leslie  A  Co.  in  Mobile  and 
was  later  the  successor  to  William  Panton.  Col.  Hawkins  was  U.  S.  Asmt 
General  for  Indiana  south  of  the  Ohio  and  was  hishly  resarded  hy  Panton. 

5.  Panton  to  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  Jan.  IS,  1798. 
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Charleston  dated  two  or  three  days  after  what  came  by  the 
Schooner  Shark.  .  .  That  means  that  the  expressman  left 
Savannah  about  December  31st  and  arrived  in  Pensacola  between 
January  16th  and  February  6th.  The  service  was,  therefore,  one 
each  way  per  month. 

D.  C.  Corbitt,  Candler  College,  Havana,  Cuba. 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

Tribute  of  Respect 
Tuesday  Morning 
11th  day  of  August,  1863 

The  Honorable,  the  Superior  Court  for  the  county  of  Clarke 
met.  Present  on  the  Bench,  His  Honor  Nathan  L.  Hutchins,  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Western  Circuit  of  Georgia. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Court  to  prepare  suitable 
resolutions  of  the  death  of  Gen.  T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  submit  the  following 
report; 

Since  the  last  session  of  this  court,  we,  in  common  with  the 
people  of  our  State  and  Confederacy  have  had  to  mourn  the  loss 
of  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Bar,  of  the  State,  of  the 
Army  and  of  society. — Gen.  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb  fell,  on  the  1st 
of  December  last,  while  doing  the  duty  of  a  soldier  and  a  leader 
in  the  splendid  victory  of  Fredericksburg.  Distinguished  as  he  was 
in  every  department  in  which  his  wonderous  powers  were  exerted, 
it  was  at  the  Bar  that  he  shown  brightest,  and  to  the  profession 
the  greatest  portion  of  his  life  was  most  assiduously  and  sucess- 
fully  devoted. 

At  an  age  when  few  lawyers  have  been  heard  of  beyond  their 
counties,  he  had  already  placed  himself  in  the  front  ranks  in  the 
State,  and  from  that  time  onward,  his  career  was  one  of  brilliant 
and  uninterrupted  success.  As  an  advocate  and  a  lawyer,  he  was 
equally  great.  Before  a  Jury  or  the  Supreme  Court  he  was  equally 
master  of  the  occassion.  His  energy  was  unconquerable,  his  indus¬ 
try  untiring;  he  threw  himself  into  his  cases  with  his  whole  soul, 
and  wonderful  success  was  the  result.  We  know  of  no  other  lawyer 
engaged  in  so  many  cases  who  lost  so  few.  In  the  intercourse  of 
the  Bar  our  deceased  brother  was  as  amiable  and  courteous  as  in 
its  contests  he  was  irresistable.  A  thorough  gentlemen  by  nature 
and  education,  religion  had  added  its  refining  and  purifying  in¬ 
fluences  to  develop  in  him  the  Christian  graces  in  their  beauty  and 
in  their  purity.  In  short,  if  we  were  seeking  for  a  pattern  to  hold 
up  to  the  young  devotee  of  our  profession  by  which  to  fashion 
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himself  a  perfect  lawyer,  we  would  point  him  to  the  life  and 
character  of  Gen.  Cobb,  as  that  pattern. 

But  we  have  said  that  it  was  not  at  the  Bar  alone  that  his 
powers  were  exerted  for  good.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  character¬ 
istic  of  has  genius  was  the  facility  with  which  he  mastered  every 
part  he  was  called  upon  to  play,  and  performed  it  as  though  it 
had  been  his  accustomed  task.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
he  abstained  on  principle,  from  all  participation  in  politics.  But 
at  the  beginning  of  the  great  convulsion  in  which  we  are  still 
struggling,  he  felt  it  his  duty  no  longer  to  keep  aloof  from  public 
affairs.  He  became  a  member  of  the  State  convention  of  1860, 
and  then  of  the  Provisional  Congress.  In  both  these  bodies  he  took 
at  once  a  leading  and  controlling  position. 

His  powerful  intellect  grasped  and  displayed  political  truths 
with  the  sagacity  of  the  Statesman  and  the  persuasiveness  of  the 
orator,  and  the  force  of  his  influence  are  distinctly  impressed  on 
all  the  momentous  actions  of  both  those  bodies.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  present  war,  he  abandoned  the  halls  of  legislation  to 
take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  when  his  noble  career 
was  cut  short  by  his  lamentable  death.  We  pass  over  his  military 
career  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  his  life  of  multiform  activity, 
because  they  have  been  noticed  in  appropriate  terms  on  other 
occasions.  In  view  of  his  life,  character  and  death,  we  offer  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  this  Court  and  Bar  deeply  feel  the  loss  of  our 
late,  honored  and  loved  associate,  Thomas  R.  R.  Cobb.  That  we 
fully  appreciate  his  lofty  talents,  his  pure  integrity  and  his  un¬ 
sullied  honor.  We  shall  long  remember  him  in  the  court  house, 
and  in  the  social  circle,  as  the  foremost  lawyer  of  the  one,  and 
the  most  genial  companion  of  the  other,  indeed,  as  a  gentlemen, 
taking  him  all  in  all  whom  we  shall  always  take  pride  in  remember¬ 
ing  as  the  noblest  specimen  of  his  kind. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  his  family,  and 
tender  to  them  whatever  of  consolation  sympathy  can  bestow. 

Wm.  L.  Mitchell, 

Joel  Abott  Billups, 

Wm.  H.  Hull, 

Augustus  Reese, 

Thos.  M.  Daniel. 

Ordered  by  the  Court  that  the  foregfoing  be  entered  on  the 
minutes  of  the  Court,  and  published  in  the  Athens  papers. 

A  true  extract  from  the  minutes. 

Aug.  18th,  1863  John  Calvin  Johnson,  Clerk. 

Southern  Watchman,  September  2,  1863. 
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Tribitte  of  Respect 

Camp  Neab  Orange  C.  H.,  Augnist  19th,  1863. 

The  following:  testimonial  in  memory  of  our  g^allant  dead  was 
adopted  by  the  "Athens  Guards,”  Co.  K,  dd  Ga.  Regiment,  in  com¬ 
pany  meeting: 

Again  the  hand  of  God  in  affliction  has  been  laid  upon  our 
company,  bringing  grief  to  our  hearts,  in  the  death  of  our  beloved 
comrades.  Privates  John  E.  Dixon,  Charles  N.  Dean  and  Francis 
M.  Dorster. 

On  the  ensanguined  field  of  Gettysburg,  while  our  line  was' ad¬ 
vancing  and  driving  the  enemy,  even  from  his  mountain  strong¬ 
hold,  our  brave  comrades,  Johnny  Dixon  and  Charlie  Dean,  fell 
with  their  faces  to  the  foe.  At  Manassas  Gap,  on  the  23d  July, 
Francis  Dorster  fell,  pierced  by  a  minnie  bidl  from  the  enemy, 
while  at  his  post,  bravely  facing  the  storm  of  battle.  As  soldiers, 
their  live's  blood  ebbed  out  on  the  field  of  battle — ^their  spirits’ 
requiem  was  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  rattle  of  musketry. 
As  patriots  they  have  made  the  last  sacrifice,  even  their  lives,  in 
the  struggle  for  Southern  liberty  and  Southern  rights. 

In  the  death  of  our  comrades  our  country  has  lost  brave 
defenders  of  her  rights  and  faithful  soldiers. — We  have  lost  warm¬ 
hearted  and  true  friends.  While  lamenting  their  death,  we  tender 
our  sincere  sympathies  to  the  families  of  our  comrades  in  their  sad 
bereavement. 

Sergt.  C.  W.  Reynolds, 

Private  Jas.  O’Farrell, 

Private  S.  F.  Tenny. 

Southern  Watchman,  September  2,  1863. 

Obituary 

D.  P.  Baixenger  died  in  the  Jackson  Hospital,  Richmond,  Va., 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1863,  of  diarrhoea,  after  recovering  from  a 
wound  received  at  the  second  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  On  that 
memorable  Sabbath  he  lost  his  right  leg  from  the  knee,  while  he 
was  driving  the  foe  from  the  soil  of  the  South,  led  by  Capt.  Devant, 
of  Co.  B,  24th  Ga.  Ballenger  was  a  man,  as  others  not  without 
faults;  but  when  he  eat  bread,  it  came  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 
His  neighbors  loved  him  as  they  did  common  men,  who  mind 
their  own  business.  He  was  a  man  of  good  character,  and  loved 
to  read  his  Bible.  He  called  Miss  Virginia  E.  Dade  to  his  bedside 
before  he  died,  and  told  her  for  his  wife  and  two  little  daughters 
that  were  in  Hart  county,  that  he  was  going  to  sleep  in  Jesus,  but 
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he  hoped  to  wake  up  in  heaven,  surrounded  with  his  dear  family, 
and  not  to  grieve  for  him,  for  he  was  fully  prepared  for  the 
separation  of  soul  and  body,  and  raise  those  little  children  which 
were  left  in  her  care.  Ballenger  entered  the  service  of  his  country 
May  7th,  1862.  He  was  loved  by  his  messmates,  and  a  good 
soldier,  though  it  was  a  great  trial  with  him  when  he  parted  with 
all  that  was  near  and  dear  to  him.  He  did  not  want  to  go;  but 
his  bleeding  country  called  and  he  obeyed.  We  mourn,  but  not  as 
those  who  have  no  hope,  for  the  righteous  shall  have  hope  in  his 
death.  Dear  Brother,  you  lived  27  years,  6  months  and  29  days  in 
the  wilderness  of  woe — now  you  shall  live  forever  more.  Peace 
to  your  ashes.  T  L  C 

Southern  Watchman,  September  23,  1868. 

Tbibutb  of  Respect 

Camp  16th  Ga.  Reg.,  near  Fredericksburg,  Vs., 

May  27th,  1863 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and  members  of  company  G,  16th 
Ga.,  Reg.,  Lt.  Thomas  L.  Ross  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  Serj. 
E.  M.  Thompson  requested  to  act  as  Secretary.  Lt.  Ross  having 
taken  the  Chair,  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting.  On  motion 
of  Private  S.  C.  Jackson,  a  committe  of  five  was  appointed  to  draft 
suitable  resolutions  for  the  occasion.  Whereupon,  the  Chair  ap¬ 
pointed  the  following  conunittee:  Serj.  E.  M.  Thompson,  Lt.  W. 
G.  Steed,  Serj.  J.  H.  Reinhardt,  Serj.  F.  M.  Bailey,  Private  S.  C. 
Jackson.  The  committee  having  retired  for  a  few  moments,  re¬ 
turned  with  the  following  report: 

We,  the  committee,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions,  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Lt.  Hewitt, 
of  said  company: 

Whereas,  it  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  sovereign  disposer  of 
all  events,  without  whom  not  a  sparrow  can  fall  to  the  ground, 
to  remove  from  us  by  death,  senior  second  Lieutenant  Starkey 
Hewitt,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  died  in  Richmond,  May  2&th,  1863.  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  1st.  That  we  bow  submissive  though  in  sorrow,  to 
the  sovereign  will  of  God. 

2d.  That  in  his  death  our  company  and  the  Regiment  have 
lost  an  efficient  officer  and  a  good  soldier,  and  our  cause  a  zealous 
defender. 

Sd.  That  the  company  has  lost  not  only  one  of  its  most 
efficient  and  highly  esteemed  officers,  but  a  cherished  friend. 
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whose  amiable  deportment,  cheerful  fortitude  and  manly  courage, 
won  for  him  the  esteem  smd  love  of  all  who  knew  him. 

4th.  That  in  token  of  our  appreciation  of  his  worth,  and  of 
our  sorrow  for  his  death,  we  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathies  to 
his  bereaved  friends. 

5th.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  our 
company  book,  for  future  reference,  one  furnished  the  bereaved 
family,  and  one  sent  to  the  Southern  Watchman,  Athens,  Ga.,  for 
publication. 

E.  M.  Thompson,  Seo’y.  Lt.  Thomas  L.  Ross,  Ch’n. 

Southern  Wat^-hman,  September  SO,  1868. 

WHO’S  WHO 

Ellis  Merton  Coulter  teaches  History  in  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

Fletcher  Melvin  Green  is  a  native  of  Georgia.  He  received  his 
first  degree  from  Emory  University  and  the  Ph.  D.  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  He  teaches  History  in  Ehnory 
University. 

William  Estill  Heath  practices  Law  in  Atlanta.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Emory  University. 

Robertson  Riley  Hollingsworth  is  a  native  of  Sylvester,  Georgia. 
He  received  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrrees  from  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  the  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He 
teaches  in  the  Georgia  Southwestern  College,  at  Americus. 
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Oglethorpe :  A  Study  of  Philanthropy  in  England  and  Georgia. 
By  Leslie  F.  Church.  (London:  Epworth  Press,  1932.  Pp.  371.) 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  his  purpose  to  define  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  character  gradually,  “by  considering  his  attitude  to  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  they  occurred.  It  is  hoped  that  his  real  personality 
may  appear  clearly  in  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  did  his  greatest 
work.’’  In  spite  of  this  laudable  aim  he  proceeds  to  lose  his  chief 
actor  among  a  host  of  satellites  and  to  submerge  his  activities  in  a 
mass  of  detail  about  the  founding  and  history  of  Georgia.  The 
result  is  a  history  of  Georgia’s  early  years  rather  than  a  biography 
of  Oglethorpe.  Considering  the  book  from  the  angle  of  the  subtitle, 
there  is  much  to  be  desired.  One  wonders  why  it  is  necessary  to 
devote  so  many  pages  to  a  discussion  of  Wesley’s  unfortunate  love 
affair,  which,  while  illuminating,  appears  to  be  far  removed  from 
the  subject  of  the  book.  The  treatment  of  the  settlement  of  the 
poor  in  Georgia  fails  to  show  the  total  number  sent  over  “on  the 
charity,’’  although  citing  figures  for  some  years. 

Naturally,  one  is  drawn  to  compare  this  study  with  McCain’s 
Georgia  as  a  Proprietary  Province.  Church  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  access  to  the  original  Georgia  manuscripts  at  the  Public  Record 
Office  in  London  and  the  diary  of  the  Earl  of  Egmont,  published 
by  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  which  includes  the 
entire  period  of  the  founding  of  (^rgia,  as  the  section  in  the 
Colonial  Records  of  Georgia  does  not.  This  material  has  enabled 
him  to  form  a  different  estimate,  more  favorable  to  Oglethorpe, 
of  the  latter’s  part  in  the  origin  and  establishment  of  the  colony. 
He  arrives  at  this  conclusion  chiefly  from  bis  study  of  Egmont’s 
diary  and  he  makes  it  clear  that  Egmont  was  not  the  man  to  give 
credit  when  it  was  not  due.  As  is  to  be  expected  from  the  title. 
Church  has  treated  religion  and  the  Salzburgers  in  more  detail. 
He  rather  neglects  the  Moravians,  but  they  did  not  come  “on  the 
charity.’’  McCain’s  study  of  the  government  remains  unchallenged. 

While  meticulous  in  his  use  of  the  original  records  in  the 
Public  Record  Office,  Church  appears  to  have  entirely  neglected 
the  records  of  the  S.  P.  G.,  the  S.  P.  C.  K.  and  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Occasionally  he  cites  a  reference  to  the 
Colonial  Records  of  Georgia  as  quoted  by  McCain  instead  of  con¬ 
sulting  them  directly.  He  dismisses  consideration  of  the  significant 
dispute  between  the  Trustees  and  the  Bishop  of  London  thus, 
“The  whole  question  was  a  vexed  one,  and  there  were  good 
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reasons  for  each  side  maintaining  its  position,  though  technically 
the  Bishop  had  the  stronger  case.”  In  spite  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
Oglethorpe,  Church  maintains  a  remarkably  objective  attitude  on 
all  controversial  matters. 

The  book  is  throughly  documented  but  the  bibliography  is 
arranged  according  to  no  rhyme  or  reason.  The  index  is  the  old 
style  list  of  names  but  there  is  a  helpful  analjrsis  of  contents. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  represents  a  valuable  addition  to 
Georgia  historiography,  but  one  feels  that  the  definitive  biography 
of  Oglethorpe  is  yet  to  be  written.  Church's  concluding  estimate 
of  his  "hero”  shows  the  tenor  of  the  study:  "Here  is  no  romantic 
dreamer,  no  swashbuckling  adventurer,  no  selfish  autocrat!  Instead 
one  sees  a  sincere  and  friendly  leader,  with  a  mind  great  enough 
to  be  concerned  with  detail,  but  a  heart  too  great  to  be  overcome 
by  it.” 

Reba  C.  Strickland,  New  York  City. 

Letters  of  Theodore  Dwight  Weld,  Angelina  Grimki  Weld,  and 
Sarah  Grimki,  Edited  by  Gilbert  H.  Barnes  and  Dwight 

L.  Dumond.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton*Century  Company,  1934. 
Two  volumes.  Pp.  xxxviii,  1028.) 

These  two  volumes  of  letters  are  of  immense  importance  in  an 
understanding  of  the  rise  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  in  America. 
In  fact  they  are  the  basis  for  the  revision  of  the  generally  accepted 
story,  made  by  Professor  Barnes,  one  of  the  present  editors,  in 
his  book.  The  Antislavery  Impulse:  18S0-18H,  recently  brought 
out  by  the  publishers  of  these  two  volumes.  The  impractical  and 
glory^hunting  Garrison  recedes  far  into  the  background,  while  the 
unobtrusive  and  self-effacing  Theodore  Weld  comes  to  the  front. 
It  was  Weld  who  took  the  anti-slavery  impulse  and  transformed 
it  into  a  crusade.  He  was  aided  by  many  like  himself,  little  known 
and  unevaliiated  until  now,  and  by  the  two  Southern  sisters,  who 
amazingly  transformed  themselves  from  aristocratic  ladies  into 
public  lecturers  for  woman’s  rights  and  freedom  for  the  slaves, 
Sarah  and  Angelina  Grimk4.  The  latter  married  Weld. 

These  letters,  which  were  recently  found  in  the  attic  of  a 
Massachussets  farmhouse,  ^ow  all  the  inner  workings  of  the  minds 
of  people  who  felt  that  they  must  reform  something.  Though 
interested  in  prohibition,  woman’s  rights,  and  other  radicalisms  of 
their  time,  they  gradually  came  to  center  their  whole  strength 
and  attention  on  freedom  for  the  slaves.  The  movement  sprang 
up  in  the  Middle  West  (principally  Ohio)  and  was  spread  eastward. 
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The  promoters  were  looked  upon  as  dangerous  and  fanatical  busy- 
bodies,  who  were  certain  not  only  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  North 
but  to  enrage  the  South,  and  ultimately  to  destroy  the  Union. 
In  many  places  they  were  pelted  with  rocks  and  over-ripe  fruit, 
they  were  condenmed  in  the  public  press,  and  they  were  denied 
the  use  of  halls.  As  they  progressed  to  the  point  where  they  could 
sense  nothing  else  in  the  world  deserving  attention  except  the 
terrible  sin  of  slavery,  the  churches  became  frightened,  and  tried 
to  put  them  down.  Charles  G.  Finney  wrote  Weld  in  1836  that 
abolitionism  was  stealing  the  place  of  the  church  and  was  certain 
to  lead  the  country  into  bloody  war.  He  declared  that  the  abolition¬ 
ists  were  good  men  but  few  of  them  were  wise.  (P.  319). 

The  abolitionists  grew  as  time  went  on,  both  in  numbers  and 
in  respectability,  until  finally  they  discovered  that  the  floor  of 
Congress  could  be  made  a  sounding-board  from  which  they  could 
broadcast  their  attacks  on  the  South.  Weld  went  to  Washington 
to  act  as  an  information  bureau  for  abolitionist  Congpressmen,  and 
while  there  he  became  a  close  friend  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
awakened  to  the  cause  in  his  last  days.  No  one  can  hope  to  under¬ 
stand  the  mentality  of  those  who  consciously  brought  on  the 
Civil  War,  without  reading  these  letters.  They  are  interesting, 
important,  and  well-edited. 

Mirabeau  Buonaparte  Lamar.  Troubadour  and  Crusader.  By 
Herbert  Pickens  Gambrell.  (Dallas:  Southwest  Press,  1934.  Pp. 
xvi,  317.  Illustrations.  $2.00.) 

Mirabeau  Buonaparte  Lamar  was  a  member  of  that  remarkable 
Georgia  Lamar  family  which  was  given  its  classical  and  high-sound¬ 
ing  historical  names  by  an  uncle  of  the  boys  so  named.  In  addition 
to  Mirabeau  Buonaparte,  there  were  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus, 
Jefferson  Jackson,  Thomas  Randolph,  and  Levoisier  Legrand. 
Mirabeau  grew  up  in  Georgia,  entered  mildly  into  politics  as  a 
friend  of  Governor  Troup,  founded  the  Columbus  Enquirer,  fell 
into  misfortune  and  ill-health,  and  then  left  Georgia  for  Texas 
when  that  region  was  revolting  against  Mexican  misrule.  He 
participated  in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  and  soon  became  a  leader, 
both  military  and  political.  He  became  vice-president  and  then 
president  of  the  independent  republic  of  Texas.  He  had  dreams  of 
building  his  country  into  a  mighty  nation  that  might  dispute  with 
the  United  States  the  position  of  law-giver  for  the  New  World. 
Naturally,  then,  he  opposed  the  movement  to  annex  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  He  had  a  literary  flare,  and  was  always  collecting 
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material  for  a  history  of  Texas;  but  he  never  reached  the  point 
of  writing  it.  After  Texas  ceased  to  be  independent,  he  represented 
the  United  States  as  minister  to  Nicaragua.  He  died  in  1S69. 

The  career  of  Lamar  lends  itself  well  to  the  writing  of  an 
exciting  book,  without  the  necessity  of  using  any  literary  tricks. 
The  author  of  this  book  seems  not  to  have  been  conscious  of  this 
fact.  Too  often  he  depends  on  his  imagination  for  conversations 
that  are  less  interesting  than  the  known  facts  could  have  been 
made.  Although  a  bibliography  is  given,  the  author  took  fright 
at  the  unsightly  appearance  footnotes  would  give  to  his  pages  and 
therefore  used  none.  As  a  result  the  person  who  is  seriously 
interested  in  Lamar  finds  the  value  of  the  book  greatly  lessened. 
The  Texas  background  is  also  deficient.  There  are  various  questions 
that  arise  unanswered  in  the  minds  of  those  not  Texans.  But  as  a 
popular  account,  this  book  will  be  read  and  enjoyed  by  many. 

Trade  and  Travel  around  the  Southern  Ajypalaehiane  before 
1830.  By  Randle  Bond  Truett.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1935.  Pp.  xii,  192.  Illustrations.  $2.60.) 

This  book  deals  with  Indian  trails  and  the  trading  paths  of  the 
early  settlers,  immigration  around  the  mountains  through  Georgia, 
post  roads  and  the  mail  service,  inns  and  taverns,  bridges,  and 
vehicles.  To  find  out  all  these  things,  the  author  has  searched 
through  many  travel  books,  directories,  government  documents, 
general  accounts,  articles  in  periodicals,  and  some  newspapers. 
His  industry  has  been  great,  but  his  skill  in  putting  together  his 
findings  has  not  been  so  great,  and  his  carefulness  has  suffered 
too  often.  The  book  is  incumbered  with  too  many  long  quotations, 
some  of  which  have  practically  no  good  reason  for  being  given. 
Who  cares  what  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Salisbury  or  of 
Clarksborough  or  of  Franklin  Court  House  are?  Yet  a  page  of 
such  information  is  given.  The  footnotes  are  not  always  correctly 
given,  and  although  the  bibliography  is  long,  it  does  not  include 
all  the  works  cited  in  the  footnotes.  Yet  this  book  is  interesting 
and  suggestive  of  much  more  study  that  yet  remains  to  be  done 
along  these  lines  in  the  region  here  under  survey.  The  states 
included  are  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  with 
the  first-named  receiving  the  greatest  attention. 

Mr.  Truett  has  travelled  through  many  old  records  and  actually 
over  much  of  the  landscape,  and  he  deserves  much  credit  for  the 
industry  he  has  shown.  His  table  of  inns  and  taverns  given  in  an 
appendix  is  undoubtedly  the  most  complete  in  existence.  He  lists 
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fifty  in  Savannah,  eleven  in  Augusta,  seven  in  Milledgeville, 
seven  in  Athens,  and  many  others  on  tiie  various  roads  of  the 
state.  The  book  carries  six  interesting  illustrations. 

A  Relation  or  Journal  of  a  Late  Expedition  to  the  Gates  of  St. 
Augustine  on  Florida.  Conducted  by  the  Hon.  General  James 
Oglethorpe  loith  a  Detachment  of  His  Regiment,  etc.  from  Georgia. 
By  Edward  Kimber.  Reprinted  from  the  Original  Edition,  London, 
1744  with  Bibliographical  Notes  by  Sidney  A.  Kimber.  (Boston: 
Charles  E.  Goodspeed  &  Co.,  1935.  Pp.  viii,  37.  Illustration.  $3.00.) 

Leonard  L.  Mackall  in  the  pages  of  this  Quarterly  (June,  1918) 
established  the  authorship  of  this  interesting  old  pamphlet,  here 
reprinted.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  written  by  Kimber  in  1743 
to  his  father  in  England,  describing  a  futile  and  rather  vain¬ 
glorious  march  made  by  Oglethorpe  against  St.  Augustine,  just 
before  his  final  return  to  England.  Sidney  A.  Kimber,  who  has 
reprinted  this  pamphlet  and  written  an  introduction,  is  the  great- 
g^eat-grandson  of  Edward  Kimber,  the  author.  The  original 
Kimber,  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Oglethorpe  and  made  in  these  pages  a  grand  display  of  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Father  of  Georgia.  This  panageric  was  so  flamboyant 
that  some  in  England  professed  to  see  it  not  as  it  was  intended, 
but  as  high  satire.  The  expedition  reached  the  gates  of  St. 
Augustine  and  saw  a  few  Spanish  sentries,  but  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  one  of  the  force  had  deserted  to  the  Spaniards  and 
had  probably  revealed  the  weakness  of  the  Georgians,  Oglethorpe 
ordered  a  retreat  back  to  Frederica. 

Sources  of  Culture  in  the  Middle  West.  Background  versus 
Frontier.  Edited  by  Dixon  Ryan  Fox.  (New  York:  A.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  1934.  Pp.  110.  $1.25.) 

This  is  a  thought-provoking  little  book  made  up  of  the  “Editor’s 
Explanation,”  three  essays  as  follows,  “Political  Institutions  and 
the  Frontier”  by  Benjamin  F.  Wright,  “The  Advance  of  Civili¬ 
zation  into  the  Middle  West  in  the  Period  of  Settlement”  by  Avery 
Craven,  “The  Development  of  Civilization  in  the  Middle  West, 
1860-1900”  by  John  D.  Hicks,  and  a  general  criticism  by  Marcus 
L.  Hansen  entitled  “Remarks.”  The  three  essays  and  the  “Re¬ 
marks”  were  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Associ¬ 
ation  in  193'3  largely  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  re-examination 
of  the  famous  Tumerian  explanation  of  American  history,  which 
holds  in  brief  that  the  West  created  a  civilization  much  its  own. 
Professor  Wright  attacked  boldly  the  Turner  thesis,  and  holds 
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that  as  far  as  political  institutions  are  concerned  the  West  copied 
the  East.  The  remaining  papers  joined  the  issue  less  boldly,  but 
held  that  there  should  be  some  modifications.  Their  authors,  there¬ 
fore,  may  be  held  to  be  the  fathers  of  “Neo-Tumerism.”  They 
admit  that  the  West,  perforce,  got  much  from  the  East,  for  most 
Westerners  of  the  first  generation  had  been  Easterners — until  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  many  entered  the  West 
directly  from  Europe,  Irishmen,  Germans,  Scandanavians.  These 
foreigners  brought  over  much  directly  from  Europe  and  first  spread 
it  in  the  West.  In  this  irenic  debate  between  Elast  and  West,  the 
latter  developed  this  strategic  argument:  That  although  the  West 
may  not  have  invented  all  its  civilization,  much  of  its  borrowings 
did  not  come  from  the  East  but  did  come  direct  from  Europe. 
Professor  Hansen  was  sure  that  the  rise  of  civilization  in  the  West 
could  never  be  fully  known  and  appreciated  until  the  European 
background  was  better  developed. 
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